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Our Contributors 


Since “Head of Residence” and “Residence Counselor” are personnel positions of 
increasing importance, it seemed desirable to devote an issue of the JouRNAL to this area of 
personnel work. The first articles present the principles and theory of “group dynamics” or 
“human dynamics”; the other articles, applications of these principles to residence hall work. 
Although most deans in secondary schools do not have responsibility for residence halls, they 
can apply the principles and procedures of group dynamics presented in this issue to all their 
informal high school groups. 

Herbert A. Thelen, Human Dynamics Laboratory, The University of Chicago, in the 
lead article, has presented the science of human dynamics as he sees it in 1952. This com- 
prehensive, technical, original, thoughtful and thought-provoking article deserves intensive 
study. 

Jean N. Mackenzie, Research Associate, Department of Psychology, The University of 
Chicago, states and illustrates in more detail two principles of group dynamics. 

Gordon J. Klopf, Coordinator of Student Activities, University of Wisconsin, Leona 
Wise Felsted, Dean of Women, Ohio University, and Kent T. Hawley, Assistant Director, 
The Arthur Lamport House, The City College of New York, review the values of group 
work in residence halls and state basic conditions for achieving the desired outcomes. 

Jessie Rhulman of the Department of Psychology, University of California at Los Angeles, 
has contributed an enlightening illustration of the “group process” in a committee composed 
of students, faculty members, and owners and managers of privately owned dormitories and 
cooperative houses. 

Edith G. Wilson, Dean of Women, Orono, Maine, describes how a general session on 
group dynamics at a leadership conference stimulated the Council of the Women’s Student 
Governing Association to apply group work methods to a practical residence hall project. 

Dorothy Truex, Counselor of Women, University of Oklahoma, gives a number of 
concrete and practical suggestions for developing shared leadership in freshman dormitories. 

Margaret Dunaway, Head of Residence, Baker Hall, The Ohio State University, reports 
the results of a questionnaire study of students’ attitudes and practice with respect to some 
problems that are still too common in many women’s dormitories. 

The function of the Residence Hall, the role it plays in rounding out the education of 
the student cannot be the same on every campus. The Resident Counselor’s first interest lies 
in her understanding of the general objectives of her school and its administrative pattern. 
On this basis she can make her own appraisal of the contribution needed from her unit. 

Whatever the emphasis, the Hall Counselor will be working in the realm of citizenship 
education and personal development. The enunciation of principles is easy, but carrying 
them forward in a total hall program seems often to lead into the same old problem: how 
ta integrate individual needs with the group welfare. Do we assume that: 

Each student is in sympathy with the objectives of the institution and is emotionally 
and intellectually capable of achieving them for himself? 

The factors in the outside world and beyond the control of the campus are not con- 
trary to and more powerful than the factors within the college which influence the student? 

If standards are self-evolved rather than authoritative, the learning process of the stu- 
dent is fast enough to offset his immaturity and inexperience? 

In our acceptance of the principle of learning-by-doing there is adequate insurance 
against the undesirable learning which results in doing the wrong things? Or, if the student 
is protected on the campus from the mistakes and frustrations typical of adult life, he is 
adequately prepared for citizenship? There is learning on the part of the students who are 
not participating actively in the informal student activities in residence halls? 
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Basic Concepts in Human Dynamics 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


Three years ago, in this JouRNAL, 
I pointed out that “group dynamics” 
—that controversial, seductive, semi- 
religious movement, that psychologi- 
cal science of democracy—is both a 
science and a technology. 

As a technology, it is at present a 
loosely organized set of choice selec- 
tions from therapy, problem-solving, 
administration, industrial engineering, 
and, possibly, game theory. By deal- 
ing these cards expertly, better prac- 
tice is arrived at. The chief lack at 
the moment is the rules for being 
“expert.” Incomplete as it is, how- 
ever, technology has paid off hand- 
somely in those situations where goals 
could be clearly defined: large confer- 
ences and industrial relations. Much 
of what is “wrong” with the use of 
this developing technology is actually 
confusion over what one hopes to ac- 
complish—and these decisions have to 
be made before one can resort to the 
technology. 

In this paper, we are concerned 
with the science rather than the tech- 
nology. A science is an organized 
body of concepts which can be used to 
predict or explain certain types of 
phenomena. We might begin, then, 
with the question: with what types of 
phenomena does the science of group 
dynamics deal? 

It seems to me that the science of 
group dynamics achieves its rare 
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flavor, including most of its contro- 
versial aspects, from the fact that it 
“cuts across” many other social sci- 
ences. This is the result of the belief 
that to understand human behavior 
we must pay attention to the s#mul- 
taneous operation of personality, 
group, and cultural factors in every 
situation. It is not surprising, then, 
that such a science would include con- 
cepts from clinical psychology, which 
tends to see behavior as intra-per- 
sonal; from classical anthropology, 
which tends to see the group; and 
from sociology, which deals with the 
institutions of society. In addition to 
concepts from most of the older sci- 
ences, it is clear that an additional 
unique body of concepts is required; 
these are the bridges between and 
among the personal, group, and cul- 
tural levels. It is the relationships 
among these three types of factors— 
not within any particular type—that 
appear to constitute the unique con- 
cern of the science, which I have de- 
cided to call human dynamics. 

What, then, are the key terms, the 
fundamental concepts whose arrange- 
ment in principles enables us to pre- 
dict and explain social behavior? The 
following concepts appear at present 
to be among the most promising; I 
consider them to be the basic notions 
of human dynamics (1952). 

The key relationships are 
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1) Membership as the fundamental 
description of personality; 2) Integra- 
tion as the patterning of evaluating 
and acting functions; 3) Situational 
Requiredness as the constellation of 
demands on the individual; 4) Rate 
of Psychological Reward as the key to 
motivation and choice of alternative 
behaviors; 5) Group need as the basic 
initial agreement through which a col- 
lection becomes a group; 6) Group 
Process Equilibrium as the central 
concern of leadership and the key to 
productivity and individual develop- 
ment; and finally, 7) Intergroup In- 
teraction in the community as the 
frame of reference within which the 
entire enterprise is to be examined. 

We shall discuss each of these ma- 
jor concepts, and, in so doing, attempt 
to communicate the nature of the de- 
veloping science of human dynamics 
as we now see it. 


1. Membership 


The development of personality 
results from the interaction with peo- 
ple. One is continually getting new 
ideas, testing his pet beliefs, being 
challenged, competing, achieving, and 
the like. These activities are inter- 
actions between and among people. 

People differ in their availability 
for interaction. Strangers are mostly 
not available. As acquaintance deep- 
ens, the breadth and depth of commu- 
nication possibilities increase. When 
people have significant usefulness for 
each other there are many beliefs, at- 
titudes, and notions that they hold in 
common. There is also likely to be a 
set of purposes to which they sub- 
scribe; and the existence of shared 


purpose gives them the right to make 
demands on each other. 

When two or more people have 
the sort of communality described 
above, we think of them as constitut- 
ing a “group.” The quality of one’s 
possible interactions with others de- 
pends upon his position (central, 
peripheral) in the group; that is, it 
depends upon the nature of his “mem- 
bership” in the group. 

Improving and extending one’s 
membership in groups, the commu- 
nity, the race—is a paramount con- 
cern and need of men. 

The membership in the group is as 
one perceives it, not as it “actually” 
is. One can, and often does, construct 
imaginary groups for special purposes, 
and he behaves in relation to these 
groups as if they were “real.” Young 
children, with their imaginary play- 
mates, are adept at this. As we grow 
older, we do not stop dreaming, but 
our responses become less overt. 

In any actual situation, we are un- 
der the influence of whatever groups 
are evoked by cues in the situation. 
We behave partly in response to the 
unseen gallery of past and seemingly 
forgotten groups. Thus, when we 
enter a “new” group, we carry with 
us a vast body of expectations, stand- 
ards, feelings about possible belong- 
ingness, and the like. When the new 
group is planning agenda, we may be 
criticizing its operation through com- 
parison with a PTA board which we 
chair; when it is introducing new 
members, the image of some highly 
gratifying sociability group may be 
evoked; when it is talking about 
forthright action, we may refer our 
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behavior to fantasies of self-reliant 
pioneers. The association may be 
through a mood, skill, problem, or 
individual common to both situations. 

But it is not always easy to be a 
member of two or more groups at the 
same time. Behavior that increases 
membership in one group may weak- 
en, through introjected censure, mem- 
bership in another. 

These matters plus other consid- 
erations, lead us to the suggestion that 
conflict within an individual is to some 
extent conflict of loyalty and member- 
ship in “overlapping” groups in the 
situation. 


2. Integration: Evaluating and 
Acting 


We have considered improvement 
of membership and resolution of 
membership conflicts as basic social 


needs of individuals. 

It seems clear that two major func- 
tions must be involved. First, one 
must evaluate or appraise the satis- 
factoriness of his membership; and 
second, if it is unsatisfactory one must 
do something about it—i.e. he must 
take action. 

We are made aware of the evalu- 
ating function through feeling. Feel- 
ings of uneasiness, joy, hostility, are 
precursors of the intelligence func- 
tions of diagnosis, planning, conscious 
collection of data, and the like. Feel- 
ings are protective of the organism 
and are part of its steering apparatus. 
When feelings are responded to as 
indications of danger or other unde- 
sirable state of affairs, a tension is pro- 
duced and we take action to mitigate 
the situation. Feelings are not to be 
denied, but rather to be understood. 
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Acting involves perception and 
thought. Action “in the mind” is not 
able to influence others, and hence 
cannot change the situation; but it can 
change one’s perception of the situa- 
tion, and by this process discomfort 
can sometimes be allayed. Thus evalu- 
ation leads to action, and action to 
new evaluation of the changed rela- 
tionships in the situation; this in turn 
leads to new action, and so on. 

The evaluating and acting proc- 
esses may oscillate in broad swings, 
they may be sensitively balanced, or 
they may be occurring simultaneously. 
The state of the relationship between 
these two functions is the state of én- 
tegration. 

For optimum integration, small 
changes in the situation are responded 
to with new evaluation or new action. 
Under these conditions, in any dis- 
turbance, the person rights himself 
readily; he is “flexible” and “adapt- 
able.” Poor integration would be 
characteristic, for example, of a per- 
son who suppresses or denies aware- 
ness of feeling, so that things have to 
be pretty bad before he recognizes his 
discomfort and takes remedial action. 
In general, we may assume that the 
healthy organism tends to strive to- 
ward optimum integration. 

As has been pointed out often 
enough, a crying need of our times is 
to learn to.be sensitive to feeling dan- 
ger signals before they reach storm- 
warning proportions. If feeling can 
be interpreted early enough, preven- 
tive action is possible, and a small 
amount of energy so spent can do the 
work of a much larger but belated ex- 
penditure. 


We may now add an important 
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principle: not only does a person 
strive to improve or maintain his 
membership; he strives to do this im 
such a way that integration is im- 
proved. 


3. Situational Requiredness 


These individual processes of im- 
proving membership and integration 
occur within a matrix of on-going so- 
cial activity. And this activity arises 
from ever-present and ever-changing 
requirednesses or demands. 

The highest priority requirednesses 
are for food, shelter, and other physi- 
cal-biological needs. The demands of 
nature have to be met unequivocally. 
They cannot be denied, compensated 
for, short-changed; nor will substi- 
tutes be accepted. 

A lower level of priority is for par- 
ticular amounts of social organization, 
role differentiation, sharing of feel- 
ing, conformity—as required by the 
“task.” These are the conditions for 
interdependent work. They are part 
of “objective” reality, but they de- 
pend ultimately on group decision 
and custom. 

These requirednesses are met in 
any situation by activity designed for 
the purpose. When the activity is sup- 
plied routinely or automatically it is 
as if the situational demands are in- 
ternalized in the individual; it is as if 
they are intrinsic needs of the individ- 
ual. This type of internalization is 
the goal of socialization. 

But this is only half the picture— 
the social objective half. 

The other half of the picture con- 
tains those aspects of the requiredness 
pattern that differ from individual to 
individual. From the standpoint of 
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the individual, the meeting of these 
psychological demands has high prior- 
ity, although possibly the priority is 
a little lower than the requirement of 
meeting minimum physical-biological 
demands. The direction of demand 
appears to go from individual to situ- 
ation at times, and from situation to 
individual at other times. There isa 
state of balance between adjusting to 
and acting on the situation; it may be 
thought of as the state of adaptation 
(as distinguished from the state of in- 
tegration). 

We may now add the third major 
concept: that in striving to improve 
membership, the individual tends also 
to improve integration in a way which 
is adaptive in the situation. Only thus 
can a person maintain contact with 
“outside” or objective reality; and 
only by such contact can order and 
system be achieved in the inner world. 
If the individual’s expressed inten- 
tions do not jibe with his feelings and 
deeds, he cannot learn from exper- 
ence because his behavior is tested by 
the wrong criteria. Causes and effects 
remain unrelated or are connected by 
utterly untrustworthy bridges of r- 
tionalization. 


4. Rate of Psychological Reward 


We have spoken so far of the nz- 
ture of psychological functioning, and 
have indicated a relationship between 
membership, integration, and adapta 
tion. We have further suggested that 
in a situation, the choice of behavior 
may enhance one or another of these 
three at the expense of the others. 

The question arising at this point 
is: How does the choice get made! 
What decides which way the cards 
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will be played? Which values will be 
conserved, and which repudiated? 

We would start with the observa- 
tion that individuals differ in their 
psychological “metabolisms.” Some 
appear to strive for a high rate of 
reward, others for a lower rate. It 
may be suggested that there is effort 
to maintain, through all activities, a 
rate of reward appropriate to each 
individual’s nervous activity. 

The choice made by an individual 
becomes, then, the choice of action 
through which Ais rate of reward 
can be upheld. A course of action can 
be rejected because it offers too high 
or too low a rate of reward. 

It is useful to distinguish between 
two sorts of reward: satisfaction and 
gratification. Satisfaction is the ap- 
proval given to one by his group as 
he perceives it. Satisfaction is possible 
for performance with respect to group- 
defined or accepted tasks; the criteria 
of judgment are perceived to be pub- 
lic and shared in the group; and in- 
dividual success is helpful to the 
group. Satisfaction attaches to “a job 
well done.” Gratifications, on the 
other hand, are rewards that do not 
involve the total group, and do not 
stem from the publicly accepted tasks 
of the group. Jim’s feeling of tri- 
umph over John, his destruction of 
Mary’s argument, his sudden insight 
about why last night’s club meeting 
went sour, his dreams of glory—all 
these are private, personal, unshared. 
Their social referent is fantasied, con- 
structed, or forgotten groups known 
only to the individual. 

It is probable that there is a greater 
range of reward possible through 
gratification than through satisfaction. 
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It follows that when satisfaction is not 
obtainable, all the reward, if any, has 
to be through gratification. Satisfac- 
tion, however, involves the favorable 
response of other people, and through 
this, actual change toward more privi- 
leged membership. Satisfaction must 
be accompanied by gratification, but 
the converse is not true. 


The operation of the principle of 
maintenance of the rate of reward ap- 
pears to lead to the conclusion that 
the course of action which one chooses 
to enhance his membership represents 
a balance between integrative and 
adaptive functions such that in the 
given situation the rate of reward is 
maintained. 


This principle may have some in- 
teresting applications. If one knew 
what satisfactions were possible in a 
given situation and also what rate of 
reward was characteristic of each indi- 
vidual, he could, perhaps predict 
whether the person would tend to be 
active or withdrawn; he might also be 
able to predict whether the person 
would be likely to contribute to the 
group task. One can also see applica- 
tions with regard to type of leader- 
ship. A benevolent paternalistic lead- 
ership would, in early stages of group 
life, be able to produce a high rate of 
satisfaction; but as time went on, satis- 
faction would no longer be possible 
because failure would be impossible; 
group approval would be automatic 
and therefore meaningless. But the 
rate and variety of gratifications 
would be limited because of the re- 
stricted permissiveness of the climate, 
and ultimately, since rate of reward 
could not maintain motivation, force 
would be required to hold the group 
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together. At this point, satisfaction 
would again be possible because fail- 
ure was possible. The accompanying 
gratifications, however, would be de- 
structive and eventually the capacity 
for adaptation would be lost. In 
“democracy” one can see less initial 
possibility of satisfaction (because of 
the difficulty of formulating group 
standards); at the same time, how- 
ever, the greater permissiveness and 
respect for private activity would al- 
low the rate of reward to be main- 
tained through gratification. As time 
went on and the group culture devel- 
oped through problem-solving, the 
rate of satisfaction would increase, 
and reward through private gratifica- 
tion could decrease. Socialization 
would be adequate, and the group 
could maintain itself even through 
severe frustration and lack of satisfac- 
tion by falling back on gratification 
rewards. Thus the group would main- 
tain itself in the face of change, and 
satisfaction would be the result of in- 
dividual growth and learning, re- 
flected in increased power of the 
group to cope with its environment. 


5. Group Need 


A group starts out as a number of 
people sitting around the table. Each 
operates in his own way, and each 
faces the job of obtaining access to 
some or all of the others for a suit- 
able rate of need-meeting interaction. 
Thus each individual strives, in his 
own way, to develop his membership 
in the group. Each individual knows 
that each other person is doing this, 
and this knowledge is the initial com- 
munality from which all succeeding 
enhancement of groupness develops. 


The “need of the group” is, as 
Bion observes, to become a group. For 
without the concept of “group” as a 
referent, feelings of membership 
would be free-floating and uninter- 
pretable. 

The salient characteristics of the 
group include: a) preference for, and 
“closeness” to, members; b) approval 
for individual efforts, which are per- 
mitted to be toward individual inte- 
gration; c) response to individuals; 
d) performance standards and defini- 
tions of limits to activities; e) differ- 
entiated expectancies for each other; 
f) common stated purposes; g) self- 
image as a group having identity dif- 
ferent from that of other groups; 
h) leadership policies and roles. 

One baffling problem is to define 
the boundaries of a group as it exists 
(or must be conceptualized) in each 
situation. There are four concepts of 
“the group” which are useful under 
various problem conditions: 

1. The actual group is the aggre- 
gate of people who show up for meet- 
ings. This is the group whose size is 
reported in the minutes by the secre- 
tary. 

2. The effective group is that por- 
tion of the actual group to which a 
member refers his behavior. Thus, 
with 25 people in the discussion, one 
tends to respond to and seek response 
from probably not more than 8 peo- 
ple at a given time. There are as 
many different effective groups as 
there are members, and the network 
of these overlapping groups is the 
operating structure of the actual 
group. 

3. The internalized group of each 
member is his image of all the people 
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who are immediately involved with 
him in the situation. Thus a student 
doing physics homework, even though 
sitting alone, may be behaving as if in 
response to two chums and the teacher 
(internalized from class), his father 
(internalized from arguments over 
grades), and a vaguely felt group of 
white-coated scientists (internalized 
from Grade B movies as part of his 
ego-ideal). 

4. The potential community of the 
actual group is its sphere of influence; 
it is the number of people who influ- 
ence and who are influenced by mem- 
bers of the actual group. The imme- 
diate potential sphere of influence can 
be defined as the sum total of all the 
effective groups of all the members. 
The ultimate sphere of influence is all 
the people with whom any or all of 
the members come in contact, i.e. the 
sum of all the actual groups to which 
all the members belong. 

In either case, it is important to 
note that the influence of a group on 
the larger community is exerted 
through its members; there is no 
other way. The active member should 
be defined not in terms of attendance 
at meetings or payment of dues to 
group A; he should be defined as a 
person who “works” on behalf of 
group A in all the other groups to 
which he belongs. 

When all four types of groups are 
felt to be in accord on basic values 
(agreements on what will be re- 
warded or penalized), morale is high- 
est, productivity greatest, individual 
growth neither most or least, and 
community stability greatest. Much 
of the energy during group operation 
goes into settling interpersonal prob- 
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lems within the internalized groups, 
i.e. it goes into the efforts of each in- 
dividual to achieve group harmony 
within his collection of other selves 
as evoked in the situation. 


6. Group Process, Equilibrium and 
Leadership 


There are two extreme modes of 
operation that, in some mixture, char- 
acterize the state of affairs in a group 
at any one time. These two extremes 
are what Bion refers to as “emotion- 
ality” and “work.” Both are neces- 
sary, either simultaneously or in stra- 
tegic cycles, and each makes its own 
contribution to the development of 
the group activity. The job of leader- 
ship is to control the movement from 
one mode to the other. Effective 
leadership brings about this control 
through conscious understanding of 
the uses of each mode as related to 
situational requirednesses and _ indi- 
vidual and group states of need. 

We should like to illustrate these 
two modes, and then discuss some the- 
oretical concepts which seem to offer 
considerable promise for the under- 
standing of group process and its con- 
trol through leadership. 

Let us imagine a group of 12 peo- 
ple in its second meeting. We find 
the group trying to define its “goals.” 
There has been a rapid interchange of 
opinion, and everyone who wanted to 
has spoken. No agreements have 
emerged, the group has already ex- 
pressed all its ideas about goals, and 
people are perplexed and rapidly be- 
coming frustrated about next steps. 
Not knowing what else to do, four in- 
dividuals repeat their original sugges- 
tions. The repetition is more ex- 
panded and the effort to persuade is 
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increasingly evident. The individuals 
seem less tentative, and the proposals 
are offered with overtones of exaspera- 
tion. They seem to be saying, “Look! 
We want to move on. We can move 
on if we can all agree on a statement. 
Here is a statement. It’s a good state- 
ment—darn good. Let’s not be stub- 
born.” 

Each of the four presentations is 
followed by uneasy silence, except 
that one person tries to make a joke 
after the second. 

Let us now describe two different 
ways in which the situation could de- 
velop from this point: 


Case I, An argument develops among the four 
proposers. The others look uncomfortable. 
Two members attempt to make peace by 
pointing to elements common to the proposals. 
They are rudely interrupted. There are in- 
creasing numbers of glances at the leader. The 
leader finally, after clearing his throat several 
times, suggests tentatively that “it might be a 
good idea to see what is involved in these pro- 
posals.” The argument takes a fresh lease on 
life. Someone asks the leader point blank 
which he prefers, and someone else answers 
that that is of no importance—the group must 
make its own decision. A member who has 
been quiet so far, but was chairman last meet- 
ing, takes the floor and tells a long personally- 
oriented anecdote; this falls of its own weight 
and trails off into silence. 

Somebody suggests (inevitably), ‘“‘Let’s 
vote,” and asks how many favor proposal one. 
He is shouted down but someone else takes it 
up and tries to get a vote on proposal two. A 
few people listen. Another member says with 
considerable force, “‘Let’s start over.” 

One of the proposers, with a great deal of 
controlled heat, says that the group is behav- 
ing childishly, that the leader should have 
settled the debate, that since the leader didn’t, 
he, the proposer, insists that the group con- 
sider his proposal. And that if anyone can 
give a valid objection to it, now is the time to 
do so—otherwise the proposal will be taken as 
accepted by the group. 
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There is excited muttering, out of which a 
few phrases can be heard. The group is de- 
murring, but nobody comes forward. The 
proposer says his proposal is the group’s wish. 
next question is how to implement it—any 
ideas? —(with a belligerent look around the 
group). One member, faced with the real 
threat of action, says, “This is outrageous”; 
another says, “Why don’t you go home and 
sleep it off?” A third says, “Whatever hap- 
pens suits me. I came here to observe group 
process, and I’m certainly seeing plenty.” 

The leader suggests appointing a committee 
composed of the four proposers and the two 
noisiest objectors to bring in a consolidated 
statement of goals for next time. Nobody says 
anything, and the meeting is adjourned. 
Case Il. The leader steps in after the four 
proposals by pointing out that the proposals do 
not seem to be something the group is able 
to deal with at this time; he feels this may 
indicate that the task is premature. He then 
asks why is it hard to deal with the proposals, 
and what might be done to make it easier. A 
couple of people try to state reasons, but have 
difficulty introspecting along these lines. One 
person states that it is hard to find the words 
in so large a group. 

The leader suggests breaking into groups of 
three to try to see what the difficulty is felt to 
be, and then to list all the reasons on the 
board as a basis for decision, if possible. There 
is some hesitation, and someone says he doesn’t 
like to break up the group. This is discussed 
for five minutes until somebody says, “Look, | 
don’t like to see us break up, but I don’t 
think we will get anywhere this way, and I 
would be willing to try it as an experiment. If 
it doesn’t work, we’ll know better next time.” 
Several people say, “Fair enough.” 

The threesomes form. They are slow to 
get started. They seem unsure of what they 
are supposed to do. Contributions tend to be 
autobiographic, and ease of discussion in- 
creases as they take cues from one another. 
After about ten minutes, someone in the three- 
some suggests they ought to list the difficulties 
they see. A recorder is selected, and in effect, 
becomes chairman for the purpose’ of organiz- 
ing a list. 

When the total group reconvenes, they 
listen to the lists. Many specific suggestion: 
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are made, and each is accepted, rejected, or 
tabled until a later time. The group finally 
concludes that what it really wants is not a set 
of statements about goals, but rather some 
activity whose focus is zot their own group. 
They suggest making observation forms for 
studying some other groups. This is not ac- 
cepted, but it leads to the formulation of the 
criteria the desired activity should meet: that 
it be a shared experience, that it involve study 
of phenomena outside the group, and that it 
should be directed to the question of what is a 
good group member in some types of situation 
to be decided on the basis of interest. 


The first ending portrays increasing 
frustration, loss of objectivity, undi- 
rected and uncontrolled emotional 
expression. It is as if the group were 
in the grip of powerful forces which 
drive it inexorably further into condi- 
tions nobody wants. A host of new 
anxiety problems arise: the “weak- 
ness” of the leader; the open com- 
petitiveness; the feeling that voting 
for a proposal is really voting for a 
person; lack of clarity as to just what 
a decision is anyway; weakening of 
group self-confidence; member feel- 
ings that their participation is inhib- 
ited; participant feelings that they are 
not doing justice to their own ideas. 

The second ending portrays a 
group in control of itself; a willing- 
ness to act, even with reservations; an 
organization for work appropriate to 
the task requirednesses. And no new 
anxiety problems are created. 

The semantics in Case II are good. 
At all times behavior is in response 
to stated problems rather than to hid- 
den, non-verbalizable problems. Each 
person is responded to. The original 
problem is re-formulated as a prob- 
lem on which action can be taken. 
Moreover, the group “culture” is de- 
veloped—i.e. the group learns from 
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its own experience procedures which 
it can use. The ultimate success, 
coupled with continuous gratification, 
reinforces learning. 

In dealing with these matters the- 
oretically, two concepts are of central 
importance: work and reversibility. 

Work is influence of the system be- 
ing studied on bounding systems; that 
is, it involves interaction with the 
“outside” —a transfer of energy to 
the environment, if you like. In the 
process, both the group and its envi- 
ronment are changed. 

In Case II, we had illustrated the 
three fundamental types of work: 

1) The membership of each per- 
son in the actual group increased, and 
this required some changes in his 
membership in other groups. As he 
acts in accord with these changed 
memberships, other groups are influ- 
enced. 

2) The group as a whole arrived 
at a decision to operate on the environ- 
ment directly. Arrangements will be 
made with other groups, and inter- 
action will be forthcoming. 

3) The group also, presumably, 
added to its explicit body of policy, 
procedure, and self-concepts through 
the experience. This is work against 
bounding systems because the group 
developed further away from the pre- 
vailing culture (as internalized by the 
group). .It developed against the re- 
sistance of old habits, attitudes, and 
mores. 

It will be noted that work is here 
not made identical with overt action. 
Work in the psychological sense has 
been accomplished prior to the action. 
Overt action is merely a way of test- 
ing the validity of the work done. 
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It may be instructive to examine 
Case I for these types of work. 

If the feelings of frustration were 
accepted by the group and known to 
be shared throughout, this would con- 
ceivably enhance membership feeling. 
Actually the mixture of dependency, 
fight, flight and other emotions was 
so confused that there could be little 
sense of sharing. It was much more 
the situation of every man for him- 
self, even though most of the partici- 
pants would have denied this. 

The second type of work was ob- 
viously not done. 


The third type of work was at- 
tempted, belatedly, by one aggressive 
member, but it failed. He was trying 
to work in the right direction but for 
the wrong reasons; it was these to 
which the group reacted. 

Yet something was going on. Much 
energy was being spent, but it dissi- 
pated itself within the system: in de- 
velopment of cliques and of hostility 
among the cliques; in individual 
escape into probably destructive fan- 
tasies; in aggression ineffectually di- 
rected at the group. As Bion points 
out in such situations, the group acted 
as if its major purpose was to keep 
any decision from being made. 

Case I is an example of group op- 
eration in the “emotionality” mode, 
and Case II illustrates the “work” 
mode. Both are probably somewhat 
exaggerated—but not much. 

We are now ready to address to 
the theory the questions: how can we 
conceptualize the fundamental the- 
oretical differences between these two 
modes; what is the basic condition for 
work; what is the fundamental role 
of leadership; what characterizes con- 
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ditions for social change vs. resistance 
to change? 

We would approach this question 
by pointing to some highly significant 
matters in Case II: 

First, the fact that the group was 
always in control of its choice of alter- 
natives. It proceeded from specific 
choice to specific choice, and it could 
always rather consciously decide 
whether to accept, reject, or table any 
given alternative. 

Second, the group was responsive 
to all statements. A very “small” 
(e.g. individual) stimulus could af- 
fect its deliberations. 

Third, these small stimuli were 
dealt with objectively, as if they came 
from outside the group. In other 
words, ideas were seen in the context 
of group problem solving rather than 
in the context of interpersonal strug- 
gle; or, to put it another way, the 
proceses of unique individual gratifi- 
cation did not intrude disruptively 
into the problem deliberations. 

Fourth, there was a process of inte- 
gration. Example: the group decided 
to take the action of going into three- 
somes, and then individuals had to 
adjust to the requirednesses imposed 
by that decision. Thus decision for 
action resulted in feelings which re- 
sulted in new action. At the group 
level, the original uneasiness resulted 
in a proposal by the leader for action 
(that people introspect); an attempt 
to carry it out resulted in discomfort 
which was recognized; and, on the 
basis of this knowledge about feeling, 
the threesome proposal was made. 

The construct which communicates 
all these aspects is process reversibil- 
ity. In Case II, almost every decision 
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could have gone the other way. Feel- 
ings, instead of acting as unmediated 
driving forces, were analyzed to yield 
data for conscious decision-making. 
The fact that all individual contribu- 
tions could be responded to means 
that the group could produce feeling 
or thinking responses at will. It was 
in a delicate equilibrium between these 
two sorts of processes, and an individ- 
ual contribution could shift the equi- 
librium in either direction. 

Moreover, the group also pro- 
ceeded by small interaction steps 
rather than by chaotic disordered 
leaps. The pressures from “outside” 
the group, transmitted from individ- 
ual experience, represent, in effect, 
work being done on the group by the 
environment of the group. This 
adaptive balance was also delicate, 
and could be reversed by small stim- 
uli. 

We are led to certain major conclu- 
sions: 


1. Under the conditions of process 
reversibility, the group does maxi- 
mum work. 

2. Leadership is the control of the 
extent of reversibility of process; it is 
the control of the extent of work effi- 
ciency. Good leadership produces 
small oscillations between feeling and 
action, and avoids the large swings 
that go too far. Good leadership safe- 
guards the following processes: 

a) Correspondence is preserved 
between feeling and action through 
making explicit the facts about the 
state of affairs in the group; steering 
of the group proceeds from interpre- 
tation of these facts. There is continu- 
ous feed-back. 


b) An unanxious climate is main- 
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tained in the group so that individuals 
can think objectively. The leader is 
leader of the group and controller of 
group process in the name of the 
group; he is not leader or controller 
of the behavior of individual A, indt- 
vidual B ... etc. This means that in- 
dividuals are “free” to experiment; 
that whatever they do is taken as an 
expression of group need and there- 
fore as something to be responded to 
in terms of evaluations of the group- 
situational requirements rather than 
in terms of evaluation of individual 
worth. More particularly, the cog- 
nitive aspects of individual contribu- 
tions are examined for suggestion 
about the group enterprise, and the 
affective elements call attention to the 
state of affairs of the group semantics. 
Under these conditions, what would 
otherwise have the negative status of 
“deviate” behavior has positive status 
and group support; heterogeneity 
(individuality )means greater poten- 
tial resources for the group effort, 
rather than merely meaning greater 
difficulty of communication and there- 
fore a compromise toward mediocrity 
of aspiration. 

What is usually referred to as 
“acceptance of feeling” becomes not a 
dynamic of individual-leader inter- 
action but rather a use of feeling as 
basic data the group needs about it- 


self, 

3. The method of control is 
through opposition, not of individual 
wills or of group-will against the 
individual, but rather the opposition 
of emotion by thought, and of thought 
by emotion. In other words, an emo- 
tional expression is accepted as a ten- 
tative diagnosis that calls for confir- 
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mation from inference about how ef- 
fectively the group is working. And 
a proposal for action is seen as a ten- 
tative emotional commitment which 
calls forth processes for ascertaining 
the degree to which feeling is shared. 
Leadership determines the magnitude 
of the excursions into the two phases. 
Poor leadership and irreversibility is 
characterized in process by one emo- 
tion calling forth another; by one ac- 
tion proposal unleashing a host of 
competing proposals. In short, emo- 
tionality is assimilated in thought and 
action; and action is built into the 
permanent dynamics of the group 
through its consequent emotional re- 
orientation. Each is resisted by the 
other, and through this, a delicate 
balance is maintained—a balance sen- 
sitive to all individual influences. 


7. Intergroup Interaction 


There are three communities. 

First, there is the psychological 
community of each individual, which 
consists of the overlapping groups 
evoked in each situation. 

Second, there is the potential com- 
munity of the actual group, which is 
the environment it is potentially able 
to influence and accept influence from. 

Third, there is the symbolic or ob- 
jective or stereotypic community. The 
two most common tests, by which the 
network of groups in a community 
are identified, are (1) conformance to 
stereotypes, through which we iden- 
tify many racial, religious, class, eth- 
nic, and “character” groups; and (2) 
voluntary fulfillment of institutional 
rituals such as paying dues, being 
voted in, being hired. 

The problems of intergroup con- 
flict are usually defined with reference 
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to this third community. In other 
words, they are usually viewed as 
social problems as distinguished from 
social-psychological problems. But 
all the dynamics involved in inter- 
group conflict are processes within the 
first and second communities. 

The only way two groups, A and 
B, within the objective community 
can interact is through communication 
between members, or agents of mem- 
bers, of the two groups. The inter- 
action is a social event and takes place 
within a third actual group, C. The 
dynamic of resolving conflict between 
groups A and B would, according to 
our theory, be somewhat as follows: 


Members A and Members B meet and 
interact to form a new group, C. C has it 
own purposes, which must be acceptable to 
members of both A and B. It develops its own 
culture and activities, and membership rights 
and privileges. And it develops also its own 
potency over its members, from both A and 
B. Groups A and B, through members A and 
B, become installed in the potential commu- 
nity of C, and the operation of actual group C 
is affected by the formation and delineation 
(usually subconsciously) of this potential com- 
munity. At the same time, membership in 
actual group C, with its real gratification and 
satisfaction rewards, can only be fulfilled to 
the extent that all the members can bring their 
own psychological communities into conso- 
nance with group C’s potential community. 

In effect, then, each member internalizes 
those aspects of the other group, A or B, which 
are relevant to the operation of actual group 
C. To put it another way, each member ad- 
mits the other group, heretofore excluded or 
rejected, into his psychological community. 
His community is changed in the process, be- 
cause integration means, ideally, that one is 
able to move without member-conflict from 
one group to another within one’s subjective - 
world. 

By the time the individual has within him- 
self the feeling of membership within both A 
and B, he is now able to bridge the gap; to be 
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able to sit with the actual groups A and B, 
and to exert his influence in both. This influ- 
ence is in the direction of changing both in 
whatever way is required for “reconciliation.” 
And if enough individuals are involved, the 
inter-group problem will be licked. 

We see C, in effect, as a special “bridging” 
group between A and B. It is neutral ground. 
Its culture provides a “baseline” from which 
to examine and experiment with ideas and 
feelings of membership in A and B. The 
potency of C must be high or at least it must 
be much greater than the potencies of A and 
B during the meeting times of C. During the 
time C is meeting, there is a very real diminu- 
tion of conflict between A and B because of 
the reduction of their potencies. One has the 
feeling of escape from conflict, and, instead 
of feeling immobilized and blocked emotion- 
ally, one can bring conscious and objective 
thinking to the task of understanding the 
conflict, appraising its causes and inevitability, 
and finding means for its resolution. 


The bridging group has been used 
with considerable success in Negro- 


white relations in the South Side of 
Chicago. This group is composed of 
neighbors of both races brought to- 
gether to maintain the block in which 
they live (move abandoned cars, work 
for more play space, request inspec- 
tion of buildings in disrepair, etc.). 
In this process of cooperative prob- 


lem-solving in the gratifying block 
group, intergroup tension in the com- 
munity is reduced through the only 
possible dynamic: gradual internaliza- 
tion of each race by the other leading 
to resolution of conflict in member- 
ships, and finally, development of a 
common membership in both races— 
at least with regard to most of the 
usual interaction situations of every- 
day life on the block. 


8. In Short... 


We have here presented the major 
terms of a theory (1952) of Human 
Dynamics. Only the briefest outline 
could be given in this space, but we 
hope that we have succeeded in com- 
municating our feeling of the unity 
of intra-personal, group, and commu- 
nity processes. We also hope that the 
selection of terms we have here made 
will be of use in distinguishing the 
central and fundamental aspects of 
social-psychological process from the 
superficial and trivial. The test of 
utility over the next several years will 
tell us whether the effort was success- 


ful. 





Group Potency and Self Image 


JEAN N. MACKENZIE 


The dynamics of group living are 
intricate, swift, and profound in a 
residence hall housing one hundred 
young women ranging in age from 
15-18, some who left high school at 
the end of their sophomore year, and 
others who completed high school 
and expect to “finish” college in a 
year. Every resident is seeking equi- 
librium and is motivated by a strong 
drive to decrease the tension which 
develops under such conditions. 

Two principles of group learning 
are to be considered in this article: 
First, that the values and attitudes of 
the group or groups having the most 
potency for the individual are in- 
ternalized by him. These values be- 
come part of his internal control sys- 
tem and remain with him long after 
he terminates his membership in the 
group. The second principle ‘is that 
the source of security for a group 
comes through the meeting of needs 
within the group; in this process a 
self-image is developed. A self-image 
may also develop extrinsic to the 
group and be accepted as a source of 
security when needs are not being met 
internally. An example of this is a 
department in a university, so rife 
with internal dissension that it is im- 
possible for its members to find secur- 
ity from within, but on the outside 
the department is considered to be 
brilliant, achieving prestige through 
tts outstanding work. This self-image 
developed from without the group, 
gives security to its members. 


This discussion is designed pri- 
marily to increase awareness of the 
operation of theoretical principles in 
everyday group activities. Our great- 
est need in residence halls is to put 
theory into practice skillfully and 
effectively. To do this we need to 
learn to observe students with whom 
we work during the twenty-four 
hours of each day and to penetrate to 
the meaning of their behavior. 

Changes in values and in behavior 
occur when the potency (the strength 
with which a group holds its mem- 
bers) of the group in the dorm be- 
comes greater than the potency of the 
groups to which the student belonged 
“back-home.” Conflicting group loy- 
alties may result either from gaps be- 
tween the values of the back-home 
groups and the dormitory groups, or 
from overlapping of values and de- 
mands persistent from both or many 
groups. Students whose behavior is a 
problem to the staff and/or to his 
peers, often are students in conflict 
over competing loyalties to different 
values. We often say such a student 
is having difficulty adjusting to the 
demands of his new group. It might 
be appropriately added he is having 
difficulty adjusting to the demands of 
his old group. 

Understanding the strength of the 
students’ various group affiliations 
and the extent to which they have in-° 
ternalized the values and attitudes of 
these groups is basic to understanding 
their behavior in any particular situa- 
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tion, and their present ability to in- 
teract and communicate with the other 
students. How groups in a residence 
hall see themselves, and how they 
think they are perceived by their 
peers, authority-figures, and subordi- 
nates is basic to their behavior. 

There are many examples of these 
principles in any living situation. 
These help the residence staff mem- 
ber to understand both responsible as 
well as outstandingly irresponsible 
behavior of individuals and groups 
ia a dormitory. She should observe 
conditions under which various types 
of behavior occur. She should avoid 
oversimplification attributing behavior 
to any one cause. Instead she should 
examine the behavior through a cul- 
tural, psychological, and social “fil- 
ter” synthesized into a usable frame 
of reference. 

The following is an example of an 
activity which took place last year on 
the campus of a middle-Western uni- 
versity. At first glance the activity 
seems so simple and ordinary that it is 
hardly worthy of documentation. But 
for purposes of developing an aware- 
ness of the operation of theory in 
everyday, non-conflictful situations 


it may be helpful. 


A graduate men’s hall was having 
a Spring dance. A residence staff 
member talking over plans with the 
men, learned that a group of them 
whom he believed to be the most able 
intellectually and the most sensitive 
and mature socially were not going to 
attend. They said they did not know 
any girls. They also said they felt the 
coldness of the atmosphere on the 
campus permeated the residence hall, 
and none expressed complete satisfac- 
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tion with his graduate study. They 
attributed most of this dissatisfaction 
to inadequate opportunity to know 
women students. These men were re- 
cent graduates from a variety of uni- 
versities, and ranged in age from 21- 
24. The residence staff member of 
the men’s dormitory told this story to 
a staff member in one of the under- 
graduate women’s dorms. Each de- 
cided to find out whether their stu- 
dents were interested in “going as a 
group” to a party. The woman staff 
member talked with seven girls hav- 
ing a wide diversity of background 
who had grown into a well-integrated 
group since their arrival as new stu- 
dents the preceding Fall. Their im- 
mediate question was “Is so-and-so 
going” naming high status members 
of their group. Their second question, 
“Can we stay as a group at the party?” 
The men also approved the idea and 
the plan to join dormitory groups was 
underway. 

In the week preceding the party 
there were many questions and much 
discussion about the event. The girls, 
embarking on a new experience, were 
apprehensive. As a group their past 
experience was limited to their own 
dormitory activities. As individuals 
some had dated since their arrival at 
the University, others had not. Their 
previous heterosexual experience was 
varied, but apparently the pattern was 
one of no dating or of dating. Here 
was a project in which they would be 
responsible for helping a group of 
strange men enjoy a party, as well as 
enjoying it themselves. They had 
been asked to do this by an adult 
whom they liked and respected. An- 
other factor was a campus and dormi- 
tory culture in which high status is 
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attached to those who “go steady” 
and low status is attached to “ar- 
ranged” group affairs. However, 
these were new students by whom the 
cultural pattern had not been com- 
pletely absorbed. 

All the adolescent ambivalence be- 
tween child and adult behavior was 
expressed at different points. But the 
interaction between the group mem- 
bers reinforced the mature side of 
their ambivalence and they saw them- 
selves as a group of young women 
entering a social situation in which the 
greatest satisfaction for all would 
come from interdependent behavior. 
The staff member assumed such ma- 
ture behavior would be forthcoming. 
It was a situation in which the struc- 
ture and the roles of the staff mem- 
bers as resource persons were clearly 
defined, with limits set by the nature 
of the party. The students knew what 
was expected of them within certain 
boundaries and whom they could turn 
to for help if needed. 

On the night of the party the men 
arrived at the women’s residence hall 
with their staff member and introduc- 
tions took place with much laughing 
and joking. The atmosphere was free 
from tensions and the feeling of ac- 
ceptance strong. At the party the 
usual activities took place: conversa- 
tion, dancing, singing. What was un- 
usual for such a group project was the 
ability of the participants to become 
interdependent so quickly; to include 
the resource persons in the group 
without being dependent upon them; 
to shift roles freely as the conditions 
during the evening changed, enabling 
each person to fulfill the uniqueness 
of his personality and reach the 
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heights of satisfaction as a group 
member also. The evening was rich 
in shared warmth, humor, and ideas. 
These students communicated words 
and feeling with a maturity rarely 
seen in adults. 

When the party ended, a flurry of 
dating between the two groups began. 
News of the successful party spread 
throughout the women’s dorms. It 
was good objective evidence with 
which to counteract the skeptics and 
cynics among the older girls who 
“know you can never have any fun 
on one of those group affairs.” It 
gave courage to the timid whose ex- 
perience, or lack of it, led them to 
the firm belief that the outcome of a 
group activity is always pairing. The 
members of the group who attended 
the party learned much about each 
other. Sharing an experience in which 
each was completely involved brought 
them closer together and they were 
able to communicate on new levels. 
They discovered skills in one another 
that had not been evident under the 
usual dormitory conditions. As a 
group they learned they could incor- 
porate other groups and individuals 
without disintegrating the group and 
competing among themselves. They 
had a satisfying, successful new learn- 
ing experience which reinforced their 
belief in themselves as a group able 
to solve more complex problems. The 
values and attitudes of this group, 
tested in this experience and in other 
experiences live on in each of these 
young women. 

The forces affecting any group 
constantly shift. Changes occur be- 
cause of the shifting forces; forces are 
strengthened or weakened because of 
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changes. The dynamics of inter- 
relatedness of the individual behavior 
in a residence hall today, with the 
groups he belonged to yesterday, and 
aspires to belong to tomorrow are es- 
sential to understanding student be- 
havior. The foregoing example of the 
party taken as an isolated activity is 
little more than a description of an 
evening of fun. But assessed as an 
experience out of the myriad of ex- 
periences in which this group partici- 
pated, and in relation to them, it was 
one of the learning experiences which 
strengthened the value system of the 
group and of the individuals. It 
strengthened the security of the group 
by meeting needs in a broader area of 
experience resulting in a reinforced 
self-concept of mature, responsible 
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young women. The activity has been 
analyzed from the point of view of 
only two principles of group develop- 
ment: the potency of the group for 
the group member and its effect on 
his value system; and the origin and 
effect of a self-image on group be- 
havior. 

Residence staff members in the 
midst of dynamics of group living 
have little time to theorize about 
every activity on their calendars. If, 
however, in the process of daily 
living, as one observes the students, 
he could develop facility in relating 
observed behavior to theory, then the 
practice of group would would gradu- 
ally become less ritualistic and more 
meaningful with respect to all the 
human relations involved. 


Utilizing Group Experiences in the Residence Unit 


GORDON J. KLOPF, LEONA WISE FELSTED AND KENT T. HAWLEY 


The social structure of an Ameri- 
can college or university residence 
unit is a complicated phenomenon. 
Its social atmosphere is made up from 
casual contacts, crosscurrents of indi- 
vidual pressures and restraints, and 
routines and details of management 
and government. Interwoven with 
these are suspicions afloat from lack 
of information, the tensions appearing 
from reaction to sexual strains of the 
post-adolescent years and many other 
forms and expressions of “human 
dynamics.” 

When individuals appear to have 
become acclimated to the atmosphere 


in the residence unit and when the 
atmosphere itself seems not to be 
charged with intense pressures, we 
sometimes conclude that a high level 
of morale has been achieved. Morale 
may mean one thing to the adminis- 
trator and another to the human rela- 
tions specialist. If morale means so- 
cial adjustment, then it is achieved 
by something more than the sum of 
administrative expediencies. It is 
something which begins with an indi- 
vidual and permeates a group. Social 
amenities such as tea drinking, recep- 
tions, proper invitation, introductions 
are only one form of socialization— 
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only part of the major objectives of 
a social program in a residence unit. 

Residence unit living at its best is 
a transitional experience from family 
life to participation in larger group 
life. For many students group experi- 
ence in the residence hall may mark 
the readjustment from the regimen- 
tation and conformity of military life 
to that of a more permissive group 
atmosphere, necesary for assimilation 
into normal civilian groups. 

A college or university which fails 
to utilize fully its facilities and the 
hours of student life spent in resi- 
dence units is missing an important 
opportunity to educate young people 
in better standards of human rela- 
tions. In the living unit some of the 
principles learned in the classroom in 
the social sciences, philosophy, and 
psychology may be applied. In a 
world in which human relations have 
become so seriously disrupted this op- 
portunity may well be regarded as an 
obligation. 


I. 


Sociat EpucaTIon IMPROVES 
Human RELATIONS 


Social Aims. The relationship of 
the living unit to institutional objec- 
tives is of primary significance for 
maximum development of intelligent 
social responsibility. The residence 
unit represents a community as well 
as a home. Every planned activity 
designed to provide for enlarging so- 
cial experience involves individual 
development and adjustment in the 
midst of active social forces. Essen- 
tial to successful group living is some 
form of participation, contribution 
and sharing on the part of every 
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member of the group. This involves 
the working out of understandings, 
the ability to communicate clearly 
and coherently, to hear and report 
accurately, to view disagreements ob- 
jectively, to arrive at judgments and 
conclusions representative of group 
thinking, and to move from self-cen- 
tered motives to altruistic group-cen- 
tered goals. Social competence in any 
environment cannot be effectively 
achieved if these factors are ignored. 
Any of the social amenities used 
merely as a veneer are likely to crack 
and warp, showing the shoddy mate- 
rials and poor workmanship beneath. 
True social sensitivity is not acquired 
by simply learning the rules, discern- 
ing the appropriate places to apply 
them. It is acquired through a day to 
day process under capable guidance 
through meaningful social experience. 
Guidance for the group is the most 
effective way of achieving adjustment 
of the individual within the group 
and among groups. 

Special Interest Activities. Many, 
though not all, of the residents in a 
unit may be expected to have brought 
into their new environment interests 
which may range from hobbies to 
special talents and skills. A census of 
these interests provides a basis for the 
clustering of individuals into groups 
in pursuit of the same interest. Al- 
though personal attraction or rejec- 
tion will also become a factor in the 
development of dormitory groups, in 
the initial stages, interest may be the 
catalyzer toward socialization. The 
common interest serves as a2 means of 
drawing the individual away from 
self-centeredness and toward the dis- 
covery of new attractions both in 
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interests and in people. It helps to 
create a permissive environment for 
favorable interaction. 

Through the progressive develop- 
ment of an interest activity, the values 
of shared individual contributions be- 
come apparent. Stimulation to better 
effort and achievement in thinking 
and in creative development results. 
Consequently, the effect on the indi- 
vidual may be as significant as for 
the group. He identifies with the 
group while at the same time he 
maintains his individuality in his con- 
tribution to the group goal. 

Possible dangers of manipulation, 
overemphasis on skills and end re- 
sults and formal procedures should be 
recognized. An artificially structured 
organization will defeat its best objec- 
tives. Students are likely to view 
with suspicion or even reject com- 
pletely anything having the appear- 
ance of an over institutionalized pro- 
gram. 

Leisure Time Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. The same funda- 
mental purposes of securing group in- 
teraction by interest activities may be 
served by activities planned for enter- 
tainment. Recreational activities may 
be designed to draw in large numbers 
of people, thereby cutting through the 
boundaries of interest groups which 
might tend to become insulated cliques. 
These recreation experiences resemble 
the activities which so soon become the 
responsibilities of college graduates 
as business executives and professional 
men and the wives of business and 
professional men. Social ability ac- 
quired in college becomes an asset if 
not a necessity in the normal develop- 
ment of life beyond college. Within 
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this scope of activity, entertainment 
provides more than mere enjoyment; 
it provides opportunities for meeting 
a variety of people, discovering how 
to be at ease with them and to put 
them at ease; it develops social re- 
sourcefulness; it introduces to indi- 
viduals and the group persons of 
distinguished abilities and accomplish- 
ments. 


II. 


DEVELOPING CITIZENSHIP 
AND LEADERSHIP 


Education for Leadership. As a 
community structured social phe- 
nomenon the student residence pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for 
training in the skills necessary for 
leadership. The political, social, and 
moral strife in the world today, the 
recent indications of a lack of intelli- 
gent and ethical national leadership 
in a number of avenues of govern- 
ment, and the apparent lack of 
interest in assuming our citizenship 
responsibilities should make more 
college educators more conscious than 
ever of the need for leadership train- 
ing. 

We have come to realize that 
leadership is a social phenomenon. 
Gouldner’s concept of the leader is 
that of “any individual whose be- 
havior stimulates patterning of the 
behavior in a group.”* The leader 
stimulates an integrative kind of be- 
havior on the part of members. 
Whether we agree or disagree with 


1Gouldner, A. W. Studies in Leadership. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 





the theory that leadership can be 
studied only in relationship to situa- 
tions or that the educator must be 
concerned with personal leadership 
traits, it is generally assumed that 
leadership is learned. 


Assuming that leadership is learned 
and that it is a social phenomenon, 
then experience must be provided in 
varying group situations for the de- 
velopment of flexible leadership roles. 
Whether the educator recognizes it or 
not, the daily life experiences of the 
student in the living groups are de- 
veloping his pattern of behavior. The 
college must assume responsibility for 
the kind of leadership pattern that is 
being developed. 


Education for Citizenship. The 
majority of students living in student 
residences are in the process of being 
emancipated from close family ties. 
Mingled with this adolescent group 
are the men and women returning 
from military service who seek relief 
from regimentation and autocratic 
orders. Adjustments are necessary in 
both instances. These changes do not 
take place in a vacuum, but only when 
the need for social responsibility be- 
comes apparent. 

An adequate program provides for 
varying levels of member participa- 
tion and degrees of ability. It gives 
recognition for the minor jobs done 
by the hard-working, conscientious 
committee members as well as for the 
more creative and conspicuous atten- 
tion to organization and the details of 
organization for the development of 
an effective program. It requires re- 
ports from every participant in a form 
which will guide subsequent groups. 
Thereby students acquire a sense of 
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responsibility, respect, and perspective 
not only for the immediate jobs to be 
performed, but for the continuation 
of the job as it passes into other 
hands. 

Intelligent citizenship responses 
and social consciousness of each resi- 
dent is a goal in group activity quite 
as important and worthy as is the de- 
velopment of capable leaders. It 
seems reasonable to expect that intel- 
ligent citizenship developed through 
education in the laboratory of human 
relations in the university or college 
should pay dividends after gradua- 
tion in the larger world of human 
relationships. 

Experience in Democratic Govern- 
ing. To enable students to learn effec- 
tive democratic processes the residence 
unit needs to have an administrative 
policy which encourages the residents 
to develop an effective governing 
body. The professional staff should 
give utmost consideration to the func- 
tioning of the student government, 
to guide its members to a realization 
of democratic objectives. As institu- 
tions grow in size and complexity, the 
student participation in government 
becomes more involved. 

To achieve leadership and citizen- 
ship training through resident halls 
a number of basic conditions are neces- 
sary: 

First, the student governing group 
in the living unit must be as closely 
integrated with the professional staff 
and the policy-making machinery as 
possible. In effective community gov- 
ernment, the responsibility must be 
shared between staff and student. 
There are areas in which the staff can 
best administer and there are also 
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areas in which the students can best 
carry the responsibility. Students need 
to have the experience of working 
with a minimum of supervision in cer- 
tain areas. In other areas such as food 
service, students who do not have the 
skill, time or experience to take full 
responsibility this way, however, have 
opinions and ideas concerning the 
food service and should have the op- 
portunity to serve on a committee of 
students and staff members who for- 
mulate policies for such services. 

Second, the student residence gov- 
erning group must be representative. 
The problem resolves itself into pro- 
viding a governing body which will, 
if possible, give full representation 
with respect to numbers, opinion, and 
location, and still be of efficient size. 
There is no set system for represen- 
tation; it must be appropriated to the 
particular living unit. A system of 
representation by class or year is the 
most artificial while the system which 
more closely approximates a geo- 
graphic distribution is most similar 
to the democratic structures of our 
larger communities. 

Third, effective government in. 
volves as many of the residents of the 
unit as possible in the governmental 
structure. Although the main council 
or board itself should not exceed 
twenty-five, there should be a large 
number of committees and sub-groups 
which bring into the policy making 
and program planning a maximum 
number of individuals, having differ- 
ent opinions. The program of activi- 
ties should represent the interests of 
all of the residents. 

Fourth, the student governing 
body should have the opportunity to 
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deal with policy and major issues 
which affect all of the residents. It 
should not only plan the activity pro- 
gram, but also be concerned with the 
general administration of the resi- 
dence hall. Students cannot be ex- 
pected to enforce regulations which 
they have not shared in formulating. 
The areas over which the students 
have responsibility must be more sig- 
nificant than just the planning of 
dances. 

Fifth, if responsibility is to be fully 
shared, students need experience in 
handling finances for their govern- 
ment organization. 

Activities with Service Functions. 
A well developed program of activi- 
ties within the residence unit for 
groups and for the whole community 
may easily acquire the characteristics 
of self sufficiency and isolation. Stu- 
dents may demonstrate satisfaction in 
positions of influence in the smaller 
group with little or no sense of re- 
sponsibility for functioning in the 
larger campus community. The pat- 
tern should move outward from small 
groups with interest motivations to 
activities requiring planning and par- 
ticipation by the whole membership 
of the residence unit to the commu- 
nity beyond the college community. 


Illustrative of the extension of 
program is the Institute of Living 
recently established at a woman’s col- 
lege in the Mid-West. The program 
draws its dormitory residents into 
participation with citizens of the com- 
munity in various established civic 
and cultural organizations. In an- 
other institution men’s and women’s 
groups have for years been working 
together on entertainment programs 
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in a nearby veterans’ hospital with 
such effectiveness that the psychia- 
trists have given special recognition to 
their contribution to the rehabilitation 
program. In another situation a 
women’s dormitory developed its own 
carnival program for raising an un- 
usually large sum of money for the 
campus community chest. 


III. 


Tue Uri.izaTion oF Group 
EXPERIENCES 


The American college or university 
residence unit is alive with the op- 
portunities for the informal, intimate 
education of its members through 
group activities. The face to face con- 
tacts and the shifting forces of friend- 
ships help to shape the minds of 
youth in the group pattern. Groups 
are constantly being formed in this 
search for social approval among their 
peers. These informal groups exert 
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pressures on their members as the 
family had done previously. The 
residence unit director, counselor, ad- 
viser and the student leader exercise 
a positive influence which will guide 
the groups and their members toward 
the realization of educational goals. 

The social forces, operative in a 
college or university living unit, serve 
as the core of experience in social 
education, citizenship and leadership 
training. Through these experiences 
students are acquainted with the 
wider cultural aspects of their civili- 
zation, which will aid the understand- 
ing of themselves and of others. A 
positive program with shared respon- 
sibility and participation by all 
students in the living unit, centered 
in small democratically operating 
groups, will enable the students to 
experience those values of human 
relations, citizenship and leadership 
which are major goals of education 
today. 





Group Process Applied to a Problem in Human 
Relations 


JESSIE RHULMAN 


In the last few years much has 
been written and said about group 
dynamics and group process.’ Around 
the two concepts a whole new vocabu- 
lary has developed and such expres- 
sions as “change-agent,” “resistance 
to change,” and “group-centered” 
have become a part of our educational 
terminology. Other words in com- 


1See Bibliography at end of article for ref- 
erences in this area. 


mon usage have come to have new 
meanings and to be thought of in new 
contexts. Examples are “observer,” 
“recorder” and “fix.” Often the fact 
that group dynamics is a direct out- 
growth of the work of Kurt Lewin in 
Topological Psychology is over- 
looked. Often, too, we forget that in- 
dividuals concerned with the prob- 
lems of education and the democratic 
process have been searching for meth- 
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ods by which democracy would func- 
tion in every situation where there 
was participation by group members. 
“Group process” is an attempt to re- 
fine such methods by the use of scien- 
tific concepts. It is a method which 
lends itself to research techniques and 
can therefore be further refined as its 
strengths and weaknesses become ap- 
parent. Nylen and Bradford have 
emphasized these characteristics in 
the following statement: 

Group dynamics endeavors to study the 
why of what happens in groups. It is an area 
of research in the process by which groups 
work — discuss, reach decisions, plan action 
and carry it into effect. It is an area of re- 
search in the group aspects of social change. 
It is the application of research findings in 
producing greater group productivity, in de- 
veloping the growth of groups, and in im- 
proving individuals in their sensitivity to what 
is happening in the group and in their ability 
to assume more efficiently group leadership 
and membership responsibilities. 

In a democracy, groups need to grow in 
their efficiency and in their ability to improve 
the power of their own members and thus 
release more and more potential resources 
within the group. There is need to analyze 
the responsibilities of leadership in helping 
groups to grow, to achieve greater produc- 
tivity, and to make better use of their own 
resources.” 

On our college campuses and in 
our schools there are many complex 
problems which can best be solved 
through participation of the groups 
involved. Such action must be based 
on the beliefs (1) that we can work 
together, (2) that the only sound 
approach to the solution of human 
relations problems where faculty, ad- 
ministration and students are in- 


2Donald Nylen and Leland P. Bradford, 
“We Can Work Together,” National Educa- 
tion Assoctation Journal, 37: 438, October 
1948. 


volved is a group approach, and (3) 
that a solution arrived at by a group 
is a better one than any one individual 
working alone could achieve. There 
must, of course, be careful planning 
for such meetings. 

Among the important considera- 
tions are: (1) the development of an 
agenda for the meeting by the group 
itself, (2) a clear understanding of 
the problems at hand, (3) a similar 
understanding of the purposes of the 
meeting, (4) a social climate which 
encourages widespread participation 
by group members, and (5) an under- 
standing that the solution to the prob- 
lem must be arrived at by mutual 
agreement. Any such meeting has as 
its underlying purpose an analysis of 
a social situation with a view to bring- 
ing about desirable social change. 

The usefulness of this approach 
has been demonstrated many times 
in many different groups and situa- 
tions. Through its use common un- 
derstandings are arrived at and -in- 
sight is gained into the problems and 
points of view of other individuals 
and groups. By way of illustration an 
incident which occurred on a large 
university campus is described. 

There were three groups with diverse in- 
terests involved. One was a subcommittee of 
student government, a second was a student- 
faculty-administration committee responsible 
for policy on living accommodations on the 
campus and the third was composed of the 
owners and managers of privately owned dor- 
mitories and cooperative houses. The only 
common denominator for the three was an 
interest in some phase of the living accommo- 
dations program. These various interests are 
perhaps apparent but will become clearer as 
the account proceeds, 

The particular incident grew out of a wide- 
spread program on the part of the student sub- 
committee to end discrimination on the cam- 
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pus. Among other things the subcommittee 
decided to survey the situation in the various 
living groups with regard to racial discrimina- 
tion. All of the owners and managers and 
some students living in each house had been 
interviewed without the knowledge of the 
committee on living accommodations. As a 
result of the survey the subcommittee attacked 
the owners and managers of several of the 
houses in the student newspaper. Charges 
were made without the knowledge of the 
groups concerned and without consultation 
with any group or individual who might have 
helped bring the situation to a more amicable 
solution than was possible at the time the 
episode came to the attention of the commit- 
tee on living accommodations. 

At the time the committee began work on 
the problem the student committee had de- 
manded that the university withdraw recog- 
nition from any house which openly stated 
that it discriminated. The committee on liv- 
ing accommodations felt that there were two 
major points to be considered before any 
action was taken, and that all groups concerned 
should have some part in the final decision. 
The committee recognized first of all that any 
individual owning a house and renting rooms 
in it had a right to determine who should 
live in those rooms and second that organized 
clubs, which the cooperative houses were, had 
a right to choose their membership without 
interference from the university administra- 
tion so long as the members were students in 
good standing in the university. The com- 
mittee felt too that the student subcommittee 
had proceeded unwisely in relation to the over- 
all picture on the campus and that it had done 
real harm to the relationships between the 
university, the owners of the houses, and the 
student committee itself. There was also an 
awareness that many of the students on the 
subcommittee were ardent champions of re- 
forms of all kinds, or were members of mi- 
nority groups, or both. 

Had the university administration wished to 
take direct action there is no question that it 
had the right to do so. However, it elected 
not to use the power except in cases of dire 
emergency because the results do not produce 
permanent constructive educational change, 
which should be a part of the solution to any 
problem situation. Therefore the committee 


on living accommodations accepted the respon- 
sibility for developing a constructive plan for 
the resolution of this difficult problem in hu- 
man relationships. The necessity for “group 
process” as the method seemed apparent but 
it was equally evident that there could not in 
the beginning be a meeting of all the indi- 
viduals concerned because of the attitude of 
the different groups toward each other. There- 
fore it was decided that the chairman of the 
living accommodations committee would meet 
first with the owners and managers to discuss 
the problem and to try to help them gain some 
insight into why the situation had developed 
and where errors seemed to have been made 
in dealing with the student subcommittee — 
namely, loss of temper, rigidity in approach 
to the problem and an unwillingness to look 
at it from the standpoint of the students who 
were doing the investigating. This was ac- 
complished with good humor and understand- 
ing. At the end of the meeting it was de- 
cided that this group would select some three 
or four persons to meet with the student sub- 
committee and the committee on living ac- 
commodations if both groups would agree to 
such a meeting. This meeting of the owners 
and managers was handled entirely by them 
and the participation by the chairman of the 
committee on living accommodations was in 
each instance by invitation. 

The committee on living accommodations 
then met with the student subcommittee with 
the same purposes which had existed in the 
meeting with the owners. From the student 
group itself came the suggestion that there be 
a meeting with the owners and managers to 
try to arrive at some solution to the problem— 
at that moment their chief purpose was to edu- 
cate the adults who were discriminating. It 
should be said here that most of the members 
of the committee on living accommodations 
were in sympathy with the point of view of 
the student subcommittee but that they also 
understood the resistance to change on the 
part of the other group, and they were also 
very keenly aware of the good service which 
had been rendered to the university and to 
the students over a long period of years by 
these individuals. 

The meeting of all three groups was at the 
beginning a tense one. It posed a neat prob- 
lem in terms of resistance to change on the 
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part of all concerned. Although in basic 
agreement with the student subcommittee, the 
committee on living accommodations felt that 
it had been by-passed by the students and that 
it had been placed in a somewhat untenable 
position with the owners and managers. There 
was also an awareness that the university could 
lose some of its most satisfactory housing if 
the matter were not carefully handled and 
amicably settled. The owners and managers 
group felt that they had been treated discour- 
teously without a hearing and at least some of 
them felt that even had the matter been 
brought to attention in a different way they 
would not have wished to end discrimination 
in their houses. In most cases there had been 
at some time or other in most of the 34 houses 
some member of a minority group but for the 
most part all racial groups were not repre- 
sented. For example, one woman welcomed 
Nisei students or Chinese but would not have 
Negroes. Another refused housing to Jewish 
and certain other students. 

There was active participation by all per- 
sons present. The owners tried to present a 
case for themselves and did a good job of it. 
The students tried to point out the evils of 
discrimination and were so able that the owners 
finally conceded. The committee on living 
accommodations wanted to make clear to the 
students and to the owners their awareness 
of the fact that denying discriminatory action 
on paper did not mean that it had ceased to 
exist. It wanted also to clarify channels for 
procedure in the solution of living accommo- 
dations problems. 

At the start of the meeting it became clear 
that no one of the three groups had analyzed 
its own motives with complete accuracy. The 
students were perhaps clearest. As discussion 
proceeded it became evident that the difficulty 
lay in method and procedure rather than in 
motive. It became painfully clear too that 
change can not be imposed and that it does 
not occur rapidly where deep-seated prejudice 
is involved. Education of both the owners and 
the students was needed in the solving of 
human relations problems where each group 
had a personal stake. As soon as these facts 
were clear steps could be taken toward the 
solution of the immediate problem. The first 
step was a statement on the part of the owners 
that they would take the necessary steps to 
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end discrimination in the houses where it did 
exist. They in turn received an apology from 
the students (freely given) for having 
maligned some of them without cause and in 
any case without consideration or courtesy. 
Two further steps were outlined in order to 
prevent recurrence of this type of problem. 

The first had to do with student surveys. 
If, at any time in the future any student 
group wished to undertake a survey of living 
accommodations for any purpose, the chairman 
of the committee on living accommodations 
must be notified and given an opportunity to 
clear the matter with the owners and man- 
agers. The second point had reference to the 
procedure which student committees would 
use in making such surveys. A third step was 
then added by the group of owners — if un- 
solicited or unauthorized persons tried to 
make surveys the committee on living accom- 
modations would be notified immediately. A 
little later in the semester the student com- 
mittee wished to make a follow-up survey and 
see whether or not the owners were making 
good on the promises which their representa- 
tives had made. Both the committee on living 
accommodations and the owners’ group agreed 
and the survey passed off uneventfully. 

The results of this incident and 
the method of handling it were with- 
out question in the interests of every- 
one concerned. The houseowners felt 
that the university was sympathetic 
to their problems and would support 
their wish to have a part in any deci- 
sion which was made concerning the 
policy in living groups. The commit- 
tee on living accommodations felt 
that it now had a situation in which 
the interests of the university could 
be protected. They would now know 
what was going on in the student 
group and in the owners’ group with 
regard to living accommodations. 
The student group received the at- 
tention it wanted (and that was part 
of the problem) and, through the 
constructive help of the committee on 
living accommodations, was able to 
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achieve a satisfactory solution to a 
difficult problem. 

The affair was time-consuming but 
each individual concerned felt that he 
had played an important role in deal- 
ing with the situation; each of them 
heard what was said; each of them 
participated actively in the discussion; 
each of them from time to time saw 
his own group in the leadership role 
when all groups were present; each 
of them gained some insight into the 
point of view and problems of the 
others. Finally the role of each of 
the groups in the solution of such 
problems was more clearly defined 
and methods of operation in the fu- 
ture were outlined. 

An analysis of what happened in 
this situation shows vividly the role 
which “group process” can play in the 
solution of social and educational 
problems. Had this problem been 
handled by administrative edict there 
would have been no growth on the 
part of any of the individuals con- 
cerned. However, the three groups 
meeting together set their own goal, 
decided on the method to be used in 
the solution of the problem, and ex- 
pressed an awareness of the fact that 
some mutually agreeable solution 
must be arrived at if the values of the 
three groups were to be preserved 
and their interests protected. At the 
time the committee on living accom- 
modations accepted the role of media- 
tor there were many negative factors 
operating—the feelings of aggression 
on the part of both the owners and 
the students, the fear of the univer- 
sity committee that it might lose 
some of its best housing for students, 
and the feeling on the part of the stu- 
dent group that here was a cause with 
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which they had aligned themselves 
and which must be upheld at any cost. 

Perhaps the best summary that can 
be made is to point out the ways in 
which the combined group developed 
increased abilities to deal with its 
problems in spite of differences in age, 
social philosophy, degree of formal 
education and almost any other factor 
one could mention. Before the end 
of the large meeting in which all 
groups were represented they were 
able 


(1) to express ideas freely and clearly. No 
arguments were started on a personal 
basis and there were no hurt feelings. 

(2) to look at their own problem as the meet- 
ing went on and to redirect their own 
efforts toward solution of the problem 
when they found themselves digressing. 

(3) to share the leadership role in the meet- 
ing although this was probably not 
consciously noted by most of the group. 
Similarly such tasks as that of summariz- 
ing and restating the point at which the 
group had arrived were passed from one 
to another. 

(4) to think more clearly about their own 
problems and their responsibility in the 
solution of them. 

(5) to determine the steps that were neces- 
sary for the solution of problems and the 
procedures that should be instituted in 
order to prevent recurrence of the par- 
ticular difficulty. 

This type of problem is not un- 
usual, as we all know. It is one with 
which most of us prefer not to have 
to deal. Yet from the above descrip- 
tion the belief that we can work to- 
gether no matter how great our dif- 
ference is justified. The solution lies 
in the methods we use and the in- 
vestment we are willing to make. The 
maturing process in any group is time- 
consuming but the values accruing 
from it more than balance the ex- 
penditure in time and effort. 
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Using Group Dynamics in the Residence Halls 


EDITH G. WILSON 


The women students of the Uni- 
versity of Maine have been holding 
a Leadership Conference on a Satur- 
day afternoon of each October for 
several years. The purpose of these 
Conferences is to aid officers and chair- 
men of committees of various wo- 
men’s organizations on the campus to 
make their group work more effective. 
At the Conference in 1950, with about 
seventy-five women leaders in at- 
tendance, the general session was on 
group dynamics. Following a role- 
playing demonstration of a commit- 
tee, all present conferred with their 
neighbors in a brief small group dis- 
cussion, popularly called a “buzz 
session,” and they then pooled their 
views of the factors contributing to the 
success of that committee and those 
which seemed to block its success. Fur- 
ther discussion brought out a number 
of the principles underlying the dy- 
namics of a group. 

Some of the ideas brought out that 
afternoon might be organized as 
follows: 

1. The group is most effective 
when all of the members are 
involved in the entire process, 
from planning through to the 
execution and evaluation. This 
involvement, to be real, neces- 
sitates that the activity be of im- 
portance to the members and 
that they feel that the results 
of their efforts will be meaning- 
ful to themselves, and to others. 

2. The group is most effective 


when all members actively par- 
ticipate and make their unique 
contributions. This full par- 
ticipation depends somewhat 
upon the degree of involve- 
ment described above and also 
upon the leader of the group. 
The leader must expect all to 
contribute and accept all efforts 
with respect. He must develop 
skill in helping the group to 
do likewise. 

. The group is most effective 
when it has within its member- 
ship, or can call upon, resource 
persons representing all points 
of view and especially those 
that contribute insight and per- 
spective. 

The officers of the Council of the 
Women’s Student Governing Associa- 
tion, who attend this conference, were 
especially aware of the distance which 
seems to develop between the council 
members and the large number of 
women students. They were asking 
themselves how to involve more of 
the women students in the activities of 
the W.S.G.A. Council. They decided 
to use one of the projects then before 
the Council as a means of doing this. 

That fall the Council was discussing 
the desirability of allowing the senior 
women certain privileges for late re- 
turn to the residence halls. Late per- 
missions are granted by the W.S.G.A. 
President to the residents when un- 
usual circumstances arise necessitating 
this privilege. It was thought that if 
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senior women could arrange their own 
late returns without asking permis- 
sion it might serve as a transition to 
living on one’s own after graduation. 
So the question was: How can we use 
what we know about group dynamics 
to evolve such a plan and put it into 
effect? 

The W.S.G.A. Council, which in- 
cludes the presidents of all the resi- 
dence halls, discussed the matter and 
appointed a committee of senior wo- 
men. This committee, meeting with 
the Dean of Women, outlined the 
problems involved, such as: Should 
there be any limits on these late per- 
missions? If so, what should they be? 
How should entry into the residence 
halls after closing hours be arranged? 
How can we avoid the undesirable 
possibility of propping doors open, 
throwing pebbles at the windows, 
etc.? Since we do not have a full 
fledged honor system, how can we 
avoid the misuse of the privilege on 
the part of any individual and, of 
course, what do we mean by misuse? 


The committee then went to work 
developing their own ideas about all 
of these questions. Having in mind, 
however, the need to involve the 
seniors, who would be affected by the 
plan, in the planning stage, buzz ses- 
sions of all senior women were held 
in each residence hall to get their 
ideas on the nebulous plan. 


With these ideas as a starting point 
the committee went to work once 
more. As the plan evolved various 
committee members occasionally 
talked with the Dean of Women, but 
she did not at other committee meet- 
ings. While all of this was going on, 
the students as a whole began to show 
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interest and concern. At the same 
time, at least a few of them were fac- 
ing very realistically the problems in- 
volved in the successful operation of 
such a plan. 

After the student committee had 
worked out a fairly complete plan of 
procedure, but before their ideas had 
crystallized, a meeting with the 
faculty Committee on Women Stu- 
dents was held. This faculty commit- 
tee must approve all major changes 
in the regulations of the W.S.G.A. 
Its aim is to share ideas in the plan- 
ning stage, rather than to have to 
“veto” plans after completion. The 
only serious question raised by the 
faculty was: “How are you going to 
develop among the senior women the 
feeling of pride in the privilege of 
arranging for their own hour of return 
to the dormitory and the sense of 
responsibility for fully accepting the 
limitations and expectations to be 
made on them?” 


The student committee next dis- 
cussed the whole plan with the 
W.S.G.A. Council. After this discus- 
sion a final draft was formulated and 
subsequently approved by the council 
and faculty committee. 


The question facing the W.S.G.A. 
Council at this point was the one 
previously mentioned of how to de- 
velop among the senior women the 
feeling of responsibility to live up to 
the regulations individually and also 
to enforce them in case anyone failed 
to abide by them. The members of 
the planning committee and the 
W.S.G.A. Council had developed an 
understanding of this type of group 
responsibility to a far greater extent 
than exists in our general student 
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population. Yet unless they were will- 
ing to live up to the group expecta- 
tions, the whole system would collapse. 

The next step in the process, there- 
fore, was to have buzz sessions in each 
hall for the senior women to which 
at least two members of the planning 
committee were invited. It was 
thought that these resource persons 
could help the resident group of 
seniors think through this larger prob- 
lem and face the importance of their 
two-fold responsibility. As can be 
imagined these buzz sessions brought 
out a great many points of view. All 
seniors were enthusiastic about the in- 
creased privileges. In some instances 
it was very difficult, however, to get 
all the seniors to accept the group 
responsibility that must accompany 
the privilege. In other halls the 
group were quick to see this point and 
voted to accept this full responsibility 
even before they accepted the plan 
granting them the privileges. It was 
quite evident from the reports made 
the next day that having these mem- 
bers of the planning committee in 
each group was a great asset. They 
not only added strength to the dis- 
cussions, but also learned a great deal 
about the strengths and the weak- 
nesses in the attitudes held by the 
senior women. This made the com- 
mittee and W.S.G.A. Council more 
alert to the need for continued educa- 
tion in order to maintain a satisfactory 
operation of the plan. This type of 
voluntary group action, with the 
group fully accepting limitations upon 
itself in order to preserve the privi- 
lege of freedom, is, of course, an im- 
portant step in growth in democratic 
living. 
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In addition to the ideas about 
group process listed above, these, too, 
influenced this project: 

1. All of the persons affected by 

a regulation should have some 
part in its establishment. Full 
acceptance of regulations very 
often depends upon this per- 
sonal involvement in the proc- 
ess. 

2. The contributions of all persons 

who have to act on a decision 
should be made prior to the 
crystallization of the plan. 
After some people have worked 
out a plan or program they are 
apt to become defensive if sug- 
gestions or criticisms are made 
by others. 
Keeping the lines of communi- 
cation open in. both directions 
is very important. This refers 
to ideas from the central organ- 
ization such as W.S.G.A. Coun- 
cil, and back ¢o it from the gen- 
eral membership. 

The successful operation of such a 
project as the one outlined depends 
upon a great many different persons. 
In this instance the Dean of Women 
and the officers of W.S.G.A. who at- 
tended the Leadership Conference 
were the first to visualize the 
plan and the process. The officers of 
the Association then had to involve 
the Council members. The planning 
committee appointed by the Council 
were then thoroughly immersed in 
the matter. The presidents of the 
various residence halls who called the 
meetings of seniors in their respective 
houses were called together and an 
effort was made by the planning com- 
mittee to help them feel and under- 
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stand all phases of the plan and pos- 
sible problems. Then, of course, the 
meetings of senior women at which 
time members of the planning com- 
mittee acted as resource persons were 
final attempts to involve all the senior 
women in the acceptance of responsi- 
bility. The successful conclusion re- 
flects the degree of success achieved 
at each of these steps in the process. 
Another factor affecting success of 
such a process is that of timing. If 
the process is drawn out too long, the 
group may lose interest or become 
skeptical. Also it is important to re- 
member to keep the plan fluid 
throughout the process up until the 
last stages of its development. It is 
very unfortunate if one of the early 
tentative plans is thought to be final 
by any large group of students. A 
great deal of credit must go, there- 


fore, to the student leaders who kept 
these factors in mind and carried this 
project through to completion. 

The buzz session idea caught on so 
well that the halls have used the 
technique for many purposes, and 


found that it can be over done. If this 
type of small group discussion is to 
be successful the idea to be discussed 
must seem important to the residents 
of the halls; what happens to their 
ideas is also a matter of concern to 
them. The attitude of “why bother” 
can easily be created if their ideas 
seem to be ignored. Whenever these 
precautions have been taken vital dis- 
cussions have been held—varying, of 
course, from group to group—de- 
pending upon such factors as the dis- 
cussion leader, the timing, the orienta- 
tion or introduction. 


Perhaps the most important con- 
sequence is the awareness on the part 
of the women leaders of the many 
forces affecting successful group ac- 
tivity. Each experience is now fol- 
lowed by evaluation to sift out the 
favorable, constructive forces from 
those that are blocking, hindering, 
defeating. Certainly the leaders will 
have developed skills to meet their 
after-college leadership responsibili- 
ties. 





Training Leaders in Freshmen Dormitories 


DOROTHY TRUEX 


In any group of five hundred 
freshmen college women left to their 
own devices, a certain number of 
leaders will emerge. In a situation 
where all are housed in one large 
dormitory there will be four or five 
elected to office and a few other out- 
standing girls chosen as committee 
heads. These chosen few tend to 
prepetuate their leadership and to 
make followers of their fellows. Be- 
lieving that every college freshman 
desires to improve her knowledge and 
her ability to succeeed with her peers 
and recognizing that society confi- 
dently expects every college graduate 
to be a leader, we set about to give 
experience in successful group life to 


as many of our freshmen as possible. 
We have sixteen new dormitory 


units available. These units house 
fifty-two girls each, and cluster 
around a cafeteria and lounge build- 
ing. Thus all residents have identity 
with a small group and ready access 
to members of like groups through 
centralized eating and recreational 
facilities. All freshmen women, with 
a few exceptions, are required to live 
in these dormitories. 

Each house is staffed by a resident 
counselor—a graduate student major- 
ing in personnel work or a closely re- 
lated field. These counselors range in 
age from 21 to 30 years and are 
chosen for their successful under- 


graduate performance particularly in . 


interpersonal relations. They are 
readily accepted by the residents, as 
they are close to the student age 
group, and are in a position to know 


their counselees intimately, to guide 
their progress, and to set an example 
through their actions and attitudes. 
Since all freshmen women re 
living in University dormitories, 
pledgees of sororities are included in 
the groups, and make up about 50% 
of the population of each house. Be- 
cause of the tendency of the more 
socially alert and acceptable to attend 
Rush Week, prior to the opening of 
school, and to pledge sororities, it was 
agreed by Panhellenic Council, AWS, 
and the counseling staff that pledgees 
would not be allowed to hold any of 
the four major offices in the dormi- 
tories. This was justified on the basis 
that they were eligible for office in 
their pledge classes and would have 
a somewhat divided loyalty because 
of the demands of the dormitories and 
of the sororities, which are usually 
heavy for freshmen. This policy re- 
moved from the running some of the 
more popular and sophisticated girls 
who would ordinarily have been 
elected. Moreover, the officers were 
to serve only one semester and were 
not to succeed themselves in office, 
thereby doubling the number who 
would serve during a school year. 
The first week of school is devoted 
to orientation of freshmen to the Uni- 
versity. This program is conducted 
by the Student Senate and AWS. 
Time is allowed for the girls to get 
acquainted with their “dorm-mates” 
in social gatherings and in house 
meetings. During the second house 
meeting of the year the counselor pre- 
pares the group for election of officers. 
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A job description and desirable qualifi- 
cations for each office are presented 
and discussed. Then the house de- 
cides whether it wants to have 
petitions submitted for the nomina- 
tions or to have nominations from the 
floor. Since the girls do not know 
each other well, we favor the petition 
plan as it gives girls with the desire to 
serve an opportunity to express them- 
selves, and minimizes the popularity 
type of election that can be controlled 
by a clique. Nominations are posted 
for a week prior to election so that 
the residents may become better ac- 
quainted with the nominees and 
observe them in the light of the 
qualifications for officers that have 
been set forth. 

The preparation for the training 
course for counselors begins before 
college starts. The training program 
includes a discussion of leadership and 
the counselor’s role in developing 
dormitory residents into competent 
citizens. There are discussions of how 
to work with various types of leaders, 
how to launch the new officers success- 
fully and how to avoid slanting the 
election by presentation of favorites. 
The counselors are impressed with the 
fact that the natural leaders of the 
group may not coincide with their 
choice, but that those chosen possess 
certain characteristics that are im- 
portant for effective work. When the 
election takes place the counselor 
presides; the new officers do not take 
over until the following meeting. 
This helps them to gain insight into 
group discussion method- 


As the first step in the training of 
officers, each girl elected is given a 
job-description and practical hints 
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from her predecessor. These are in 
notebook form and include general 
information about the campus, and a 
bibliography of reference books which 
might be helpful, such as “So You 
Were Elected” by Virginia Bailard, 
and books on parliamentary pro- 
cedure, etiquette, and personality im- 
provement. 

The treasurers from all houses 
have a joint meeting with a repre- 
sentative from the University con- 
troller’s office so that they will under- 
stand good bookkeeping methods, and 
how to deposit and account for funds. 
There is also someone, particularly 
skilled in financial matters, from the 
counseling staff who meets with the 
treasurers to show how a budget 
should be drawn up for each house. 

The secretaries are given instruc- 
tion in writing minutes. Several ex- 
amples of good and poor minutes are 
presented as a basis for discussion. 
The secretaries are also acquainted 
with their responsibilities for posting 
notices and minutes of meetings, and 
for sending communications for the 
house to other groups and to indi- 
viduals. 

The Vice-Presidents have special 
responsibilities for the social affairs 
of the house. This definite assign- 
ment avoids the common “vice-presi- 
dential vacuum.” The importance of 
canvassing the house for ideas about 
social functions, and for planning a 
well-balanced series of events is em- 
phasized. Usually the social calendar 
is drawn up for a semester, and re- 
viewed every month in a house-meet- 
ing to see that there is a good balance 
with other campus activities, and that 
the current wishes of all residents are 
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being considered. Because many of 
the committees in the dormitories are 
formed to plan and carry out social 
functions the vice-president is briefed 
on the principles of good committee 
work. 

The philosophy of committee work 
which we advocate is geared to the 
freshman ephemeral enthusiasm that 
causes many to volunteer and few to 
carry through. For the most part 
committees are short-term affairs. 
They are set up for some specific 
purposes, such as arranging a party to 
listen to a football game, planning a 
faculty tea, or carrying out a service 
project. Each intramural committee 
is for one sport only and the public- 
spirited girls serve on only one drive. 
Committee chairmen are given in- 
structions for their particular project, 
and are asked to make a written re- 
port of what they accomplished and 
how they did it, to note particularly 
helpful members of the committee 
for future executive jobs. All this 
takes time and effort, but through 
these records it is possible to use all 
residents on committees, rather than 
work the willing and able overtime. 

The most intensive training is done 
with the house presidents, and this 
continues throughout the term of 
office, because we feel that the presi- 
dent is the key to constructive group 
action. —The emphasis is on helping 
them to understand the group process. 
The ability to make out an agenda 
or apply parliamentary rules is in- 
significant compared to the sensitivity 
needed to detect the hidden agenda 
and to serve the changing needs of 
the group. 

Helping the presidents to become 
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aware of the forces that operate in 
groups was done in several ways: (1) 
through the supervision of the counse- 
lor who was always present at house- 
meetings and usually at committee 
meetings to serve as a group observer, 
(2) through meetings conducted by 
members of the University faculty 
who were adept in group dynamics, 
and (3) through the House Presi- 
dents’ Council. 


The freshmen presidents attend a 
weekly meeting of the House Presi- 
dents’ Council which includes upper- 
class presidents, too, since we feel that 
there should be interaction of fresh- 
men with upperclass leaders. The 
first meeting of the house presidents 
is for the purpose of getting them 
acquainted with each other and to 
impart some of the background and 
philosophy of the living units. House 
rules voted on by previous residents 
are presented. These rules are uni- 
form for all units and provide a 
framework for orderly group life. 
Considerable discussion is usually 
evoked as to what the rule is supposed 
to accomplish and why it is necessary 
for the common good. The atmos- 
phere of this meeting is permissive. 
Since the presidents share with the 
counselor the responsibility for the 
residents’ understanding and accept- 
ance of these rules, they need to think 
about how they will present these 
regulations and how they will be re- 
ceived. This problem leads to the 
discussion and analysis of individuals 
and groupings within their own 
houses. With imagination they can 
foresee various reactions to rules and 
find ways of handling these. 


The concept that true membership 
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in a group is a result of participation 
in it, leads to a discussion of utilizing 
the talents and leadership ability of 
many. The highly developed abilities 
of certain members of the house, 
especially some of the pledgees, in- 
tensifies the problem of shared leader- 
ship. The president may feel she was 
elected to office because her strongest 
competition was eliminated. This 
feeling may lead her to struggle for 
status in a manner which is detriment- 
al to the desired permissive atmos- 
phere. Students may gain insight into 
this problem through skillful use of 
role playing and through interviews 
with the counselor in which the indi- 
vidual officer modifies her attitude to- 
ward herself and her leadership role. 


The presidents are expected to be 
able to analyze and report faithfully 


the opinions and wishes of their 
constituents. For this purpose they 
frequently use the buzz session tech- 
nique. The presidents’ reports are 
used as guides in setting up common 
projects such as home-coming decora- 
tion, dance hours, and faculty enter- 
tainment. 


The House Presidents’? Council is 
an excellent place to practice tech- 
niques of problem-solving, which may 
be used in individual house-meetings. 
In collegiate language the presidents 
ask frequently, “Where are we now?” 
“Where do we go from here?” 
“Where do we want to go?” “What 
is in the way?” Having answered 
these questions, they next examine all 
the aspects of the problem, suggest 
and evaluate possible solutions, and 
decide on specific procedures for 
adopting the best proposed solution. 
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The counselor must always under- 
stand the components of the situation 
at any given time and be aware of 
the forces at work. She is expected to 
be as permissive as possible, and not 
to let her desire for prestige become 
so active that she will step in and take 
responsibility herself or cover up for 
the girls rather than allow failures. 
She analyzes failures, or change of 
plans which might be construed as 
failures with those responsible for 
them, and each fiasco thus contributes 
to the development of the student and 
the group. The students are always 
given an analysis of their performance 
by the counselor and sometimes by 
their peers. In a small group such as 
theirs they realize their performance, 
good or bad, will not go unnoticed. 


At the close of the term of office 
some evaluation of what has been ac- 
complished is made by asking the 
officers to write out for their successors 
what they have feared, hoped, and 
achieved, and some pointers for the 
future. Their estimate of progress is 
compared with the group’s opinion. 


It is too early to predict how this 
training as freshmen will affect their 
subsequent leadership, but a study is 
being made of the contributions which 
these many leaders are making to the 
campus as Sophomores and Juniors. 
We have not been able to determine, 
except from their own estimate, how 
much the training they received con- 
tributed to their effectiveness, but we 
believe there is evidence that they 
learned some useful group techniques 
and that they became aware of the na- 
ture of groups and were able to com- 
municate some of their understanding 
of the group procéss to other students. 





A Study of Certain Group Living Problems in 
Women’s Residence Halls 


MARGARET DUNAWAY 


This study was made in the spring 
of 1947 with the cooperation of per- 
sonnel workers in twenty colleges and 
universities in various sections of the 
United States. Included in the group 
of institutions were three state and 
three private universities, and five 
state, two private, and seven church- 
related colleges. In the college group 
two of the institutions were for wom- 
en and two were for Negroes. 

Questionnaires were distributed to 
undergraduate women living in resi- 
dence halls on campuses varying in 
size from 412 to 22,740 students. 
There were from 145 to 6,200 wom- 
en students on these campuses and 
from 122 to 2,095 of these women 
were housed in dormitories. 

From 58 to 532 questionnaires 
were returned from each school and 
the total number of usable question- 
naires was 2,896; large numbers of 
questionnaires came from only two 
schools—532 from a state university 
and 413 from a woman’s college. 

For the questionnaire six problems 
were presented in paragraph form 
and below each problem were given 
seven posible solutions and a blank 
space for the girl to write in her own 
solution if she wished. Each girl was 
asked to select 1) the solution which 
she felt was best and 2) the solution 
which best expressed what she had 
done in a similar situation, or if she 


had not yet met the problem, what 
she thought she would do in the situ- 
ation. 
Problems 

The following problems were 
given: 1) Lack of Consideration for 
Others or Noise —a radio that was 
too loud, a girl’s singing in the 
shower, and a “bull session” in one of 
the girl’s rooms; 2) Evasion of Re- 
sponsibility — failure to carry out the 
responsibility of being a hostess at a 
party, of handing in an article for the 
newspaper, and of being on the clean- 
up committee; 3) Responsibility To- 
ward Others or Borrowing — the bor- 
rowing and not returning of money 
or an iron, and the returning of a 
dress without mentioning a spot on 
it. For the above problems each of 
the three incidents was used in ap- 
proximately one-third of the ques- 
tionnaires, while the following inci- 
dents were used in all the question- 
naires; 4) Responsibility Toward 
Authority or Not Signing Out —a 
girl’s forgetting to sign out and rush- 
ing in with the crowd so that no one 
would notice it; 5) Social Conduct or 
Couple Conduct—a couple in the 
recreation room with the girl’s head 
on the boy’s shoulder waiting for him 
to kiss her; 6) Social Conduct or 
Drinking —.a girl’s coming into the 
dormitory after having had too much 
to drink. 
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Solutions 

The solutions were listed under 
each problem, and although the word- 
ing of the solutions was different in 
most cases, the following ideas were 
implied: 1) laissez-faire: “What dif- 
ference does it make? Everyone else 
does it.” 2) Modified Laissez-faire: 
“T don’t like it, but it’s none of my 
business.” 3) Democratic: “The girls 
on the corridor should do something 
about the problem.” 4) Authorita- 
tive: “Let’s report her so that she 
can be punished.” 5) Counseling: 
“Tet’s ask the head resident to help 
her.” 6) Referral to peer: “The cor- 
ridor representative or the student 
asistant should handle the problem. 
7) Administrative responsibility: 
“Don’t worry; the staff will take care 
of it.” 8) The student’s own solution 
if she did not agree with any of the 
above. The percentages of responses 
are given in Table I. 

In four of the problems — Noise, 
Evasion of Responsibility, Borrowing, 
and Couple Conduct —the highest 
percentage of votes (31 to 46%) was 
given to the solution, “The girls on 
the corridor should do something 
about the problem.” Perhaps these 
problems affected the group more 
than the others or perhaps these were 
situations that the girls felt that 
they were capable of handling. 


For the problem of Drinking, the 
solution, “Let’s ask the head resident 
to help her” received the highest per 
centage of votes (35%). Perhaps the 
girls felt that this problem required 
the help of an older or more experi- 
enced person, or perhaps the phrasing 
of the solutions influenced the replies. 


There was no consensus of opinion 
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as to the best solution of the problem, 
Not Signing Out. There was little 
difference in the percentages of votes 
given to these solutions: a) “I don’t 
like it, but it’s none of my business,” 
b) “The corridor representative or 
student assistant should handle the 
problem,” and c) “The girls on the 
corridor should do something about 
it.” 

In contrast to the opinions ex- 
pressed in regard to the best solution, 
the second question on the actual be- 
havior elicited different responses. In 
five of the problems — Evasion of 
Responsibility, Borrowing, Not Sign- 
ing Out, Couple Conduct, and Drink- 
ing — the highest percentage of votes 
(32 to 37%) on what they actually 
did or would do was given to the solu- 
tion, “I don’t like it, but it’s none of 
my business.” 

There seemed to be a question as 
to whether failure to sign out made 
any difference or not, especially if the 
girl had returned to the hall and no 
harm had been done. Furthermore, 
according to these girls, there seemed 
to be no clear-cut lines of responsibil- 
ity; many of the girls seemed to feel, 
not only that it made no difference, 
but also that it was none of their busi- 
ness or anyone else’s if a student did 
not sign out. Perhaps sign-out regu- 
lations need revision and frequent ex- 
planation so that the girls will under- 
stand their real purpose, for this is 
one regulation which is generally re- 
quired in most schools. 


In dealing with the problem of 
Noise the following ways of handling 
the situation had approximately the 
same percentage of votes: a) “The 
girls on the corridor should do some- 
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thing about the problem,” b) “The 
corridor representative should take 
care of it,” and c) “I don’t like it, but 
it’s none of my business.” Almost one- 
half of the girls said that they, as a 
group or an individual, really did 
something about the problem of noise. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
noise is a problem which affects the 
entire group. 


The smallest percentages in all the 
problems for both the best concept 
and the actual behavior were given 
to the solution, “‘Let’s report her for 
punishment.” Perhaps the phrasing 
of the solution was responsible or per- 
haps it was the feeling that “no one 
likes a tattle-tale.” Also the word 
“punishment” has unpleasant con- 
notations for most persons, and few 
are willing to risk others’ displeasure 
and resentment by reporting them. 
However, if the students reported 
were more often met with counseling 
rather than punitive attitudes, per- 
haps more irregularities or problems 
would be called to the attention of 
personnel workers, who could be 
more effective in helping girls to 
change their attitudes and their be- 
havior. 


The solutions suggested by the 
girls ranged from 3% for the prob- 
lem of Noise to. 22% for Borrowing. 
Some of the suggestions were rather 
flippant and implied a joking attitude, 
but most of them seemed to reflect an 
attitude of seriousness and thought- 
fulness on the part of the girls. With 
respect to the problem of Noise most 
of the girls suggested that the one 
who was disturbed should go to the 
offender and ask her to be quiet; a 
great many said: “Ask her politely,” 
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implying that it is not what is said 
but how it is said that is important. 
Others suggested disturbing the noise- 
makers as a retaliatory measure. For 
the problem of Evasion of Responsibil- 
ity most of the suggestions were that 
the girl should get someone to take 
her place, that the committee chair- 
man or a staff member should explain 
her responsibility to her, that she 
should not be given responsibility 
another time, that her roommate or a 
good friend should talk to her, or that 
the problem should be discussed in a 
general housemeeting so that all 
would benefit from the discussion. 
The general suggestions for Borrow- 
ing were that girls should not lend, 
especially if the borrower had a repu- 
tation for not returning things, that 
the only ones concerned were the two 
involved in the lending and borrow- 
ing, or that a good friend should talk 
to the girl. For the problem of Not 
Signing Out the suggestions were that 
the girl should report herself, that 
she should come in and sign herself 
in, that nothing should be done if it 
were the first offense but that she 
should be reminded to be careful 
about signing out the next time. 


Two types of answers were given 
for the problem of Couple Conduct. 
In the first group were such sugges- 
tions as: the girls should agree on 
conduct permissible in the recreation 
room and abide by that decision, that 
a girl’s close friends should talk to 
her, that she should realize what is 
acceptable conduct in public places, 
that others should set good examples, ~ 
and that she was hurting the reputa- 
tion of the hall as well as her own 
reputation. The second type of an- 
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14% 
24 
22 
36 
i7 
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85 
285 


296 


13 
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swer suggested that since many col- 
lege students are in love, there should 
be some place for them to be together 
and that the recreation room was a 
better place than a parked car or a 
dark corner. The approach to the 
problem of Drinking implied that one 
should help the girl change her ways 
by helping her realize what she was 
doing to herself, and it was the “close 
friend” who was suggested more 
often than anyone else as the person 
who could make suggestions that 
would have some influence on the 
girl’s actions. Aside from the con- 
structive suggestions of helping the 
girl, there were also the ideas of pun- 
ishment, of remedies for alcoholism, 
and also the idea of protecting the 
girl by helping her to get out of the 
situation without being caught. 


For schools of the same type or 
size there seems to be no agreement 
on the type of response which was 
voted best. Apparently there is no 
climate of opinion which is typical of 
the small college or the private col- 
lege or the large university. 

Study of the table shows that. the 
attitudes toward the problem of 
Drinking and toward Couple Conduct 
differentiate themselves from the 
others in that there is much more 
willingness to accept counseling from 
the staff. Drinking and failing-to- 
sign-out get the heaviest votes for 
“everybody does it.” Borrowing is 
atypical in that it gets the least votes 
for the peer solution and by far the 
greatest number of original sugges- 
tions for treatment. But in general, 
acceptance of authority is at a mini- 
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mum and almost a third of the total 
number of solutions, either actual or 
best, are divided between “It’s none 
of my business” and “the girls on the 
corridor” or “the student assistant” 
should do something. Objective and 
quantitative data such as these will 
enable the counselor to direct her ef- 
forts more precisely toward serving 
the needs of the individual and build- 
ing the esprit de corps within the 
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group. The counselor might also 
study with profit the dichotomy be- 
tween the concept and the practice of 
the right action, as shown by the dif- 
ferences between the actual and the 
best solutions. Not only is there dis- 
agreement about the best possible 
solution, but quite substantial differ- 
ences in the approximations of these 
good solutions in actual practice. 


Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The situation in the nation’s public 
schools continues to be a subject of 
great and proper concern. Several 
recent publications deal with the 
dangerous attacks on the schools, the 
real problems of American public edu- 
cation, and the measures which the 
schools are taking to meet the current 
emergency. Many readers of this 
journal will have seen the September 
8, 1951 issue of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, which contains dis- 
cussions of the recent state of things 
in six representative school systems: 
Port Washington, New York; Pasa- 
dena, California; Englewood, New 
Jersey; Denver, Colorado; Eugene, 
Oregon; and Palo Alto, California. 
An offprint of these articles’ is now 
available through the National Edu- 
cation Association. It is vital that 
citizens judge fairly intentions and 
achievements of their schools, and 
support them intelligently and enthu- 
siastically. Citizens and Educational 
Policies, a recent publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission of 


the N.E.A., faces this problem and 
makes recommendations to various 
groups and types of individuals as 
to how they can best conduct them- 
selves to contribute to the effective 
functioning of our schools. In another 
pamphlet, Public Schools. A Top 
Priority,’ the Educational Policies 
Commission points out that twice be- 
fore major national crises have been 
allowed to undermine the schools, 
and stresses the importance of our 
educational system in our present 
emergency in the hope that the un- 
happy trend of shortage of teachers 
and deficit of buildings can be re- 
versed. What schools can do to solve 
their problems and improve their 
services is well demonstrated in two 
pamphlets. Education Unlimited, a 
Community High School in Action’ 
tells the story of how the high school 
of East Hampton, Connecticut worked 
out a new program, and Culloden - 
Improves Its Curriculum’ reports the 
study made in 1947-48 of a small 
school (181 pupils) in a West Vir- 
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ginia community which led to greatly 
increased community interest and 
notable improvement in the school. A 
useful service of the Office of Educa- 
tion is the publication of a pamphlet 
series on the place of subjects in the 
curriculum. Three recent publica- 
tions in this set are How Children 
Use Arithmetic,° How Children Learn 
About Human Rights,’ and How 
Children Learn To Think’ (which 
fortunately does not regard any single 
subject in the curriculum as especially 
designed to teach children to use their 
minds). 

Psychology in the Service of the 
School? by M. F. Cleugh may have 
peculiar interest for Americans be- 
cause it is the work of a British psy- 
chologist, senior lecturer in psychol- 
ogy at the Institute of Education of 
the University of London. It of 
course draws its examples from Brit- 
ish experience, but it is very well de- 
signed to fulfill its aim of being of 
practical help to parents, teachers 
and welfare workers. Americans in 
those categories will find its direct 
commonsense statement valuable to 
them, too. Modern Abnormal Psy- 
chology. A Symposium,” edited by 
William H. Mikesell may be service- 
able to school administrators for its 
definitions and discussions of mental 
diseases. There are several new works 
dealing with counseling and personnel 
services. Concepts and Programs of 
Counseling" contains papers read at a 
conference at the University of Min- 
nesota. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association has issued a 
handbook on Counselor Preparation’ 
which is the result of meetings of a 
joint committee drawn from eight 
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organizations interested in the train- 
ing of counselors. The activities and 
conclusions of a conference called by 
the Federal Security Agency in Janu- 
ary 1951 is reported in Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools." Job Analyses of 
Educational Personnel Workers 
states duties of and qualifications for a 
number of administrative positions. 
All these publications tend to reflect 
the views of staff members in the 
large institutions where personnel 
positions have multiplied and become 
specialized and where very specific 
“professional” preparation for them 
is regarded as desirable. It is worth 
putting on the record that a quite dif- 
ferent view of the qualifications of 
counselors and admini- «ators prevails 
in many liberal arts colleges, where 
liberal education, experience in col- 


lege teaching, and personal qualifica- 
tions are regarded as more significant 
than courses in certain fields of sub- 


ject matter. The most competent 
foreign student adviser this reviewer 
knows has a Ph.D. in French and con- 
siderable study abroad, rather than 
the preparation in education, psychol- 
ogy or the like plus experience. with 
youth groups which is what the job 
analysis in the booklet mentioned 
above recommends. The National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education has issued a pamphlet on 
Administrative Opportunities for 
Women in School Systems’® which 
points out objectively and clearly how 
very few administrative positions in 
the public schools are now held by 
women, and makes some suggestions 
for the remedying of this situation. 
At present the administrative posts at 
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which women have the best chance 
are those of elementary school prin- 
cipal, supervisor or director, in com- 
munities of 30,009 to 100,000 peo- 
ple. The Nature of the Administra- 
tive Process" is given careful and de- 
tailed analysis in a new book, by Jesse 
B. Sears. It deals with such elements 
in administration as planning, organi- 
zation, directing, coordination and 
control. 


The American Council on Educa- 
tion has recently sponsored confer- 
ences designed to produce on college 
campuses an atmosphere in which dis- 
crimination against religious and cul- 
tural groups cannot survive. Discrims- 
nations in Higher Education™ tells of 
the proceedings of one of these con- 
ferences, a meeting of Midwest edu- 
cators held late in 1950. A subsequent 
student conference on the same theme 


is reported in Human Relations in 


Higher Education.® Lloyd Allen 
Cook has carried on a study in an 
effort to improve the education of 
teachers in regard to intergroup rela- 
tions, realizing the key role which 
they have in this respect. The results 
of this study are presented in Jnter- 
group Relations in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” A rather different sort of prob- 
lem of our school population is dealt 
with in Frustration in Adolescent 
Youth, Its Development and Impli- 
cations for the School Program™ by 
David Segel. This booklet, which 
appears to be a survey of existing 
literature rather than a report of di- 
rect observation, makes the interesting 
suggestion that truants are less frus- 
trated than young people in school— 
an idea from which educators may 
draw various conclusions, to taste. 
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A number of miscellaneous publi- 
cations have come to this reviewer 
recently. Among them should be 
mentioned several useful factual gov- 
ernmental publications, the content of 
each of which is revealed by its title: 
Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel including Forty-Eight 
States, District of Columbia, Terri- 
tories and Outlying Parts ;* Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Available at 
Institutions of Higher Education;™ 
Land-grant Colleges and Usiver- 
sities: What They Are and the Rela- 
tions of the Federal Government to 
Them;* School Fire Safety.* The 
College Entrance Examination Board 
has issued The College Handbook” 
which gives for each of the 134 mem- 
ber colleges of the board essential in- 
formation about size, admission, cur- 
riculum, costs and financial aid. T'rus- 
tees-T eachers-Students* contains sev- 
eral speeches by Ordway Tead, four 
of them delivered at the Utah Con- 
ference on Higher Education in 1950. 
One of the speeches gives especially 
good counsel to trustees about their 
responsibilities. A recent Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet entitled Don’t Under- 
estimate Woman Power™ describes 
the women’s forum of Nassau County 
and the women’s forum of Worcester 
as valuable examples of the coordina- 
tion of the activities of women’s 
groups. In Study Type of Reading 
Exercises, College Level, Ruth 
Strang presents a series of 1000 word 
articles, chosen to kill two birds with 
one stone, since each of them provides 
both information about methods of 
study and reading and practice in 
reading | efficiently. What We All 
Believe by Ruth Cranston is a con- 
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densation of her book on World Faith, 
published in 1950. It discusses six of 
the chief religions of the world, show- 
ing how certain common principles, 
which might be bases for world moral- 
ity and government, emerge from 
them. In 1947 the N.E.A. sponsored 
the raising of a fund to bring teachers 
from war-devastated countries to the 
United States for short periods of 
study. Some came to take college 
courses, others for broad travel, 
others for more intensive travel. 
“Teacher to Teacher™ reports some 
of the achievements of this N.E.A. 
Overseas Teacher Fund. 


1T he Public School Crisis, SRL Turns the 
Spotlight om Six American Cities. Reprinted 
from the September 8, 1951 Issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Washington, 
D. C.: Defense Commission, National Educa- 
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C.: National Vocational Guidance Association, 
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13Pypil Personnel Services in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
1951. 14 pp. 15c. 

14Job Analyses of Educational Personnel 
Workers. An Interim Report by the Study 
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port on Occupations. The Vocational Guid- 
ance Journal. 
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tional Education Association, 1951. 15 pp. 
25c. 
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Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
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Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher 
Education, Washington, D. C.: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1951, No. 16. vii, 248 pp. 55c. 

23 and-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Ann Anthony, Dean of Students, Hunter 
College, and Ruth C. Wright, Dean of Stu- 
dents, The City College of New York, repre- 
sented NADW at the Third National Confer- 
ence on UNESCO, January 27-31, 1952. 
The Conference, sponsored by the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, was held at 
Hunter College. 

Leona Felsted Jones, Dean of Women at 
Ohio University, is on leave from her position 
this year to serve as a member of the Japanese 
Universities’ Institute for Student Personnel 
Services. She writes of the need for student 


personnel services to give recognition to the 
special problems of women as they begin to 
achieve equality with men through education. 
It is well known that in Japan women have 
long held a position of respect and influence 
within the home, but it is only recently that 
opportunity for activity and leadership in the 
economic and political spheres has begun tc 
extend beyond the home. This transitional 
stage in the position of women in Japanese 
society produces many needs for personal 
adjustments of a psychological nature which 
need skillful and intelligent handling. These 
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needs appear in relation to a vocational world 
which is largely a man’s world; to conflicts 
with parents in a society where parents’ 
decisions are final authority; and to personal 
behavior in a social pattern where women are 
expected to be restricted within a woman’s 
world for all social associations. Student person- 
nel services should provide counseling services 
that give consideration to these problems, and 
should seek to create, especially within the co- 
educational institution, an atmosphere for 
learning where the woman is accepted and 
respected. She needs to be more than merely 
present: she needs to belong. Student activi- 
ties should have a place for her. There is 
evidence that these concepts are beginning to 
find a place in the thinking of leading Japa- 
nese educators. 

During November and December, 1951. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spent 
several weeks in Brazil as a guest of the 
Institute of Brazil and the United States, 
where she held a series of lectures, workshops, 
and individual conferences with educators, 
psychologists and social workers. 


News or STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Illinois Association has just published, 
in mimeographed form, A History of the 
Thirty Years of the Illinois Association of 
Deans of Women, 1921-1951. The pamphlet 
was prepared by O. Lillian Barton, Dean 
Emerita, Illinois State Normal University. 

The Indiana Association of Deans of Wo- 
men and Advisers of Girls met in Indianapolis 
October 25, 1951, during the convention of 
the Indiana State Teachers Association. The 
morning speaker, Dr. Lyle O. Estonson of 
Purdue University, stressed the necessity of 
maintaining a balance amidst the stresses and 
pressures of today. He indicated several pos- 
sibilities which could be followed by deans 
of girls and personnel workers in colleges and 
universities. The afternoon programs con- 
sisted of a panel discussion; participants were 
adean of girls, a teacher of home economics, 
a principal of a high school, and a university 
professor. ‘The discussion centered around 
changes in the curriculum, special courses that 
would be helpful for young people and values 
that could be found in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The speaker for the dinner meeting was 
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Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall. Grace De Vaney, 
Dean of Girls, Garfield High School, Terre 
Haute, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. 

Highlights of the meeting of the Kansas 
Association of Deans of Women and Advisers 
of Girls, held in Emporia October 19-20, 
1951, were two inspirational addresses by the 
president of NADW, Ruth O. McCarn: “Signs 
of Professional Growth” and “Where Do We 
Turn for Help?” Over forty deans from 
colleges and high schools in Kansas met to 
consider, through round table discussions and 
general sessions, the theme, “Potential Re- 
sources for Growth.” The Rev. Stephen J. 
Williams, Pastor of the Emporia First Con- 
gregational Church, led the thinking in his 
message on the importance of spiritual emphasis 
in the guidance programs of deans and ad- 
visers; and Dr. Harry Corbin, President of 
Witchita University, pointed out ways to find 
warm “Human Relations.” 

The recently formed Missouri Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors adopted a 
constitution at its second annual meeting, held 
at Saint Louis University on November 10, 
1951. The first session of the program was 
devoted to the topic, “Dormitory Regulations, 
Old and New.” Catherine Bates, Dean of 
Women, William Jewell College, led the 
panel discussion. Members had sent copies of 
the regulations in use on their campuses to the 
chairman before the meeting. Adele Starbird, 
Dean of Women at Washington University, 
spoke at the second session on “The Qualifi- 
cations of Counselors.” Luncheon and a social 
hour followed. President of the Association is 
Grace Allen Boehner, Dean, Central College, 
Fayette. 

Lucile Allen, Dean of Women, Cornell 
University, was elected president of the New 
York State Association of Deans and Guidance 
Personnel at. the 25th annual meeting of the 
Association held in New York City November 
1-3, 1951. Several papers read at this meet- 
ing were published in the January issue of 
the Journal. An unusual feature of the pro- 
gram was the presentation of a play to show 
the possibilities of dramatization for guidance 
purposes. The play, Greetings From... 
by Jerry Weiss, was presented under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, New York City Schools, 
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and Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Frances Wilson, Director of Guidance, New 
York City Schools, was chairman of the lively 
and illuminating discussion which followed 
the presentation of the play. 

The importance of spiritual values, empha- 
sized in so many programs during recent 
months, was recognized again in the program 
of the Ohio Association of Deans of Women, 
meeting in Marietta November 9-11, 1951, 
when President Paul Weaver of Lake Erie 
College addressed the group on “Guidance 
in Spiritual Growth,” and also led a dis- 
cussion meeting on the same topic. President 
of the Association is Ruth Wisman, Dean of 
Girls, Harbor High School, Ashtabula. 

The annual Fall Meeting of the Oregon 
Association of Deans of Women and Girls was 
held at Yachats October 12-13, 1951. Since 
the meeting was set up as a “retreat” the 
bulk of the time was spent in informal dis- 
cussion rather than in following a set pro- 
gram. The Oregon Association is at the present 
time engaged in an all-out campaign to ad- 
vance the administrative status of high school 
deans and advisers, working through the state 
superintendent of public instruction and the 
director of guidance services to try to obtain 
a greater amount of assigned counseling time 
for women high school students. Regina 
Ewalt, Dean of Women, Willamette Uni- 
versity, is president of the Association. 

Sixty-five deans and counselors representing 
public and private secondary schools, colleges, 
universities, and schools of nursing, attended 
the second annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Girls, 
held at Bryant College in Providence on 
November 8, 1951. Guest speaker was 
Dugald Arbuckle, Director of Student Person- 
nel at Boston University; his topic was “The 
Counselor’s Frame of Reference.” Edith 
Hutton, Director of Guidance for the Paw- 
tucket Public Schools, was elected president of 
the Association. 

At the meeting of the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Girls, held in Columbia 
November 3, 1951, Perrine Cudd of the 


Spartanburg High School was elected presi- 
dent. The luncheon speaker was R. Florence 
Brinkley, Dean, Women’s College of Duke 
University. Using the topic, “Growth and 
Perspective,” Dean Brinkley said that if 
America is to have a continuing civilization of 
high quality, all of us who work with young 
people must re-study what we are doing to 
see in what ways we can more effectively 
communicate to them a sense of direction and 
a truer sense of values. We must foster a 
climate of opinion in which growth in values 
is possible. 

The Tennessee Deans of Women and Ad- 
visers of Girls met in Memphis on October 
13, 1951. The morning session consisted of 
a panel discussion on freshman orientation; 
at the luncheon, the group heard Lucile 
Scheuer, Assistant Dean of Students, DePauw 
University, speak on the topic “Evaluating 
Ourselves: a Check List for Deans.” In the 
afternoon a sight-seeing tour was planned 
which included visits to the campuses of 
Southwestern, Memphis State College, and the 
University of Tennessee Medical School. 
Mary Morton, Director of Student Life, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, was 
elected president of the Association. 

Meeting in Houston on November 23, 
1951, the Texas Association of Deans of Wo 
men heard Dr. Hyman Judah Schachtel of 
the Congregation Beth Israel speak about im- 
pressions relating to the counseling field that 
he received on a recent European tour. Four 
students from Austin Senior High School 
presented a panel on “Optimum Goals of 
Counseling.” At the business session, plans 
were made for the sixth annual workshop to 
be held in Austin June 16-20, 1952, in co 
operation with the University of Texas. Mary 
Alice Noonan, Dean, Luther Burbank Vo 
cational High School, San Antonio, was 
elected president of the Association. 

Mrs. Annette Hitchcock, Dean of Women, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
was elected president of the Washington State 
Association of Deans of Women and Girls 
Advisers at the Fall Conference held in 
Wenatchee November 3, 1951. 
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